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CHAPTER IV. 

SUMA’S DANGER. 


“Fate steals along with ceaseless tread, 

And meets ns oft when least we dread ; 

k rowns in the storm with threatening brow, 
Yet in the sunshive strikes the blow.” Cowrsr, 


In a low public-house much frequented by sailors 
of every nation under Heaven, standing near the 
water’s edge in one of the most disreputable 
localities of New York, was a woman, dark-skinned, 
with black, straight hair and big, full, Eastern. 
locking eyes, of whom the poet well might write: 


‘“‘ Her soul was full of passion, 
And hes eyes were full of sleep,” 


Not that dark-eyed beauties were rare in this 
city on the western side of the Atlantic, but they 
carried their price about with them, for this was, if 
you will please to remember, in 1854, when the 
Crimean War was being fought, and ten years 
before the Civil War in America had broken out 
and ended with the abolition of slavery, 

The dark-eyed, olive-skinned woman carried a 
child with her, a blue-eyed, fair-complexioned child 
of some six months old, who crowing and laughing, 
was trying to feel its feet on something firm and in- 
sisting upon making friends with everyone, even 
with the grimy, dissipated woman who kept the 
abe: and the sunburnt sailors who assembled in 
it. 
“ And so you was shipwrecked, I guess,”’ said the 
Wwomau who presided over the destinies of the place, 


(THE WALF-CASTE. J 


speaking with a strong American twang, and con- 
sidering it a mark of condescension on her part to 
speak to “ them coloured trash.” 

* Yes,’’ replied Suma, in an apathetic manner; 
“ the Mame Sahib died and the ship was that to the 
water,” and she held her hand almost level to the 
ground, ‘‘ and we got in a boat, and the sun burnt 
us, and the water made us afraid, and two days and 
two nights went by, and I thought she would die,’’ 
with a fond giance at the child, ‘‘ anda big ship took 
us up and brought us for days and weeks and 
months over the sea, and Jack brought me here.” 

‘*Yes, Jack left youin my care; Jack Spratt 
could eat no fat, his wife could eat no lean—you’re 
not Javk Spratt’s wife, are you?” 

‘*No, my husband is alive in India, I am Mrs. 
Wrightson,’ and Suma’s figure became almost 
majestic as she asserted her right to an English 
husband. 

** Wal, I hope your husband will like Jack Spratt 
taking you about all over the world,’”’ remarked the 
woman with a sneer, as she went off to serve some 
customer with some of the strong liquids that 
could be obtained in the establishment. 

For a moment Suma shrank under the implied 
sneer, but let her husband be jelous or not, how 
could she help herself ? 

Circumstances over which she could exercise no 
control had thrown her from security to constant 
and imminent peril. 

The boat into which she had jumped from the 
“Lurline”’ had been picked up by an American 
vessel bound to China for tea and silks, thence to 
New York, and Suma, the only woman rescued, had 
no option but to go where she might be taken. 

All the rest of the boat’s inmates were seamen, 
and the “ President,’’ the ship that rescued them, 
was in want of hands, so nothing was more natural 
than that on their recovery the men should be glad 
to take service for the rest of the voyage with those 
who had saved their lives. 

Of this number was Jack Spratt, the man who 
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boat, and who at that terrible time showed a great 
amount of kindness both to her and the child. 

He it was who managed to rig a piece of sailcloth 
to shield them from the sun, also to make a shelter 
from the rain; who forced Suma to eat, and who then 
bargained that she should be taken to New York, 
whence she would be able to return to England. 

So far Jack had treated Suma as he might have 
done if she had been his own sister, not but that lio 
admired the dark-skinned beauty, for Suma, after 
her peculiar style, was beautiful, but he felt it would 
be mean to take advantage of her helplessness, and 
he was naturally too unselfish and generous to do 


80. 

To take her back to England to the relatives of 
her late mistress, through whom she could communi- 
cate with her friends or relatives in India, had been 
his simple and gnly intention, but fate had willed it 
otherwise. 

With this object in view he had gone out this very 
afternoon on their arrival at New York tolook for a 
vessel bound for England, leaving the woman and 
child in, as he believed, safe keeping. 

A few minutes after the person who kept tho 
house had ceased speaking to Suma, two tall, lanky, 
somewhat wild-looking men sauntered into the 
place, and ordering glasses of hot whisky, glanced 
impudently around. , 

Suma, with the instinct of a semi-Eastern woman, 
hastily covered her face, not, however, before one of 
them had caught sight of her flashing eyes acd dark 


skin. 

“Oh, what have we here, a coloured gal, a runaway 
slave? Tho very one we're looking arter, I'll ba 
bound ; let’s look at you, my beauty,’’ and the man 
approached and attempted to tear the thick veil in 
which she was muffled from her head. 

But the woman resisted, the child being frightened 
screamed, the men swore, others who were present 
took part in adding to the uproar, and the man who 
had tried to uncover the woman's face insisted with 
many oaths that she was his slave, whoa year before 





had caught the baby which Suma threw into the 


had run away from him, and producing a revolver. 
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a 70 t to interfére with him or his Ske thought ofall this, looked at the child, hid hd? | read, aad with/mervous dread Suma looked at the 
ahs Tr kT dark face in its white neck, and, gnused as she was page which he hadilaid 6pen Before her. 
3 r to exhibit emotion, she sobbed aloud. “ News from the seat of war. 


Frightened as Sima was she had yet sufficient 
presence of mind to throw the covering off from her 
face and head and look boldly at theman who 
claimed her. ; ‘ 

A shout of derision was given by his companion 
ns she did so, for her straight, clearly cut, and 
somewhat large features, with the olive tint of her 
complexion, and the large, round gold rings which 
ehe wore in her ears—all marked her as being so 
thoroughly Asiatic rather than African in extraction 
that even the slave-dealer’s audacity was unequal 
to enforcing his claim. é 4 

“Tam an Englishwoman, my husband iean Eng- 
lishaman,” she said, firmly ; “ how dare you call me 
your’slave ?” 

« Why coulin’t you show your face when you was 
bid,” growled the man, savagely, as he hie 
xevolver to his belt, “ But who ie your hus 
band ?” 

“ Jack.”’ ; 

It was not in replyto this question, it was the 
name of the man who had befriended her’sinee she 
left the “ Lurline,”’ and who nowentered the dingy, 
smoke-filled room in which she way sitting. 

“Is this your wife?” asked the slave-dealer, un- 
willing to relingwish his prey, and turniag:to the 
Ninglishman. 

“What business iethat of yourn?” was the re 
ply; “you mind your own affairs, master, and let 
other folk alone, Here, come along, Suma, my 
lass, give methe kid, she’s heavy for you. Good- 
day to you, ma’am,” with a nod to the womam be+ 
hind the bar, and so saying, and taking the ehiid, 


who was already fond of him, in hisarme, he led the. 


way owt of tls horrible place, followed by the:half- 
custe, who, despite her inward terror, walked with 
a statelystep past the man, whose hands still itehed 
to grasp her. 

They walked along the streets for some distance, 
and tie woman, who for so long had been unused to 
euch exertion, was getting tired when Jack stopped 
before:a mean-looking: house, still by the water’s 
side, knocked ut the door, and being recognised, 
was allowed to enter, 

“Thore’s no ship for England that we cam go by 
for three days,’’ he said, when he had led the way 
into a shabby little room and shut the door, “and 
i've been thinking, Suma, as we come along here 
that youand me had better get spliced.” 

‘* Spliced ; what is that?” 

“ Well, that we'd better sign articles together— 
get married, if you understand that botter.” 

“* Married !” 

‘The woman shrank from him as though he had 
threatened to strike her. 

* That’s what I meant; but you don’t like me 
enough,” with an expression of pain. 

“It is not that; oh, itis not that! and you have 
ocen so kind to me and to poor Loo; bat-—I~— 
i” 

**T didn’t mean to’ say anything,” continued 
Jack, sadly, ‘for it seems mean to take advantage 
of a woman whose got no one else’ to help her, but 
phe way that slave-dealer went on just now that 
you've been telling me about’ frightened me, and 
he’s not the only one in titis infernal city that will 
try to make ont he’s bought aud paid for you, and 
that you belong to him body and soul, so it’s for 
your sake more fhan my own I ask yow to marry 
m2 now. When we got back to England! might 
ha’ done it; thinking you'd be freer to say ‘ no’ if 
you wished, but you see now how things 
stand.’ 

“Oh; Jack, you are good and kind; bat-~—’” 

** But what; lass? Out with it.’’ 

“T have been married !’’ 

** Ah! and you think he’s alive ¢” 

** fe was when I left India.”’ 

“ What wag he that he let you come away as he 
ert 
‘© A soldier.” 

“Then ho’s cone to the war, no doubt. I hoard 
about it this morning on the quay. You'may make 
sure lte’ll be killed, Suma, if he ain't dead already; 
but I'll leave it toyou. No ome shall say as: how 
Jack Spratt drove a woman to do what she’d no 
niind'to. Never mind; dont think any more about 
itat present. We'll make the best of things as 
they stand. There’s this room for you; I’ve'got 
another for myself in the house. Keep yourself as 
cheerful 28 you can, lass, and don't go out of the 
house'till the ship is ready to sail. Auything you 
want, you know, I'll get for you.” 

But San nade no reply. 

It seemed as though years had flown since she last 
sav her husband, and he; she remembered, had not 
been too kind to her, nay, more than once’ in her 
short life she had wishsd she Had never met him, 
antl here was Jack, kind and thoughtful and 
tender, 











Jack, however, had left the.room, and though he 
sént the women of the house to attend to her, and 
get anything she required, he never came near her 
for the whole day, and the next morning he just put 
his head inside the door, and asked : 

“Can I get youanstiing?’” 

“ Shall we go to. Haugland to-morrow?’ waa the 
question, in lieu of a reply. 

“T hope so; but it isn’t sure.” 

“J want some things for Loo and myself for the 
journey. I have money. How shall I get 
them ?”’ 

‘* Make a list ont. You mustn’t show your face 
in the street, I’ll look in when I come back.’’ 

And agaim she was left alone with the baby. 

Oonstancy is a rare thing and a virtue that, with 
good reason and profit, should be cultivated, but to 
® half-awakened and a wholly uneducated mind like 
Stme’s—a mind in which the reasoning faoulties 
and moral perseptions were but of the dimmestand 
vaguest ordertheclaims and duties to what wae 
far away borene proportion whatever to thedesires» 
and necessities of the present. 

Sumw’s —? life and training also had beemaary~ 
thing but conducive to high moral principle, omany 
strict ideas of fidelity and rectitude, and it was 
almost strange, the surroundings of her lifé: con- 
sidercd, that she had hitherto lived such well- 
meaning and blameless life. 

Her mother had been a native Ayaly.of a.some- 
what:higher caste than the ity of sucht at 
tendwets, and had, to the disguet of’ her relatives, 
who repudiated her, married an Bagtish soldiers 

Three monthwafter her child Suma was born 
Hon. Mrs. Fitz-Howard, second wife of the last 
Earl of Drayton—though he had not then succeeded 
to the peerage—gave birth to a daughter, and her 
former Ayah was engaged to nurse it, thus it wae 
that lady Alice and Suma were foster-sisters. 

For the first nine years of thei lives they wers: 
pleymates, then Lady Alice wae taken-to England; 
her father having succeeded to the titleand estates 
of his ancestors, and Suma lived on, receiving. a: 
partial education through the influence of the chap- 
lain of the regiment, who found her brightand in- 
telligent. 

She was ow the point of being married when Lady 
Alice came back to India with her husband. 

The old childish affection that had .xieted be- 
tween them was revived, so that some two years 
later, whew, for the sake@of herhealth, Lady Alice 
was ordered home*to » Sama, with her hus- 
band’s consent, almost by his desire, accompanied 
her. 

Indeed, Suma’s married life, short as it was, had 
not been a happy one. 

Handsome, bright and intelligent as she was, her 
husband, in @ short time, thought he had made a 
mistake in marrying a half-caste, and was neither 
kind nor considerate enough to bide his disappoint- 
ment, or ignore the real cause of it. 

The slights and insults she thus received rankled 
in the proud woman’s heart, and when she’ left 
Indiw with Lady Alice, carrying her child with her, 
the determination was in her mind never to re« 
turn to the legal tyrant who held such power over 


her. 

Por all this’ she was not prepared to commit 
bigamy, 

To rejoiee in being free fromone man is scarcely 
~ good preparation for tying oneself to another, 
who may be quite as greata tyrant: if he has the 
chance, 

Besides, imperfect as her education. had beon,; 
Suma remembered that in the marriage ceremony: 
she had repeated the vow to be true and faithful 
‘* till death us do part,” and shestirank from being 
the first to violate it. 

Day was closing’ in, and the child, hashed to 
sleep, was lying-on the bed, when Jack Spratt tapped 
at the door and came into the room: with an 
open newspaper in his hand. 

‘* P’raps you'd like to know the news,” he said, 
nav “There’s been a fights you. cam road 
i 

With which he laid down the paper'and went out, 
while Suma, scarcely knowing whatto fear; hesi- 
tatedieven to'take it up: 


CHAPTER 


JACK SPRATT AND HBS WIP. 


¥ 


The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear 

And somethiug every day they live 
To pity, wid perhaps forziva 


Ir was useless hesitating, there was evidently 
something in the newspaper that Jack wished her to 


List of the killed 
and wounded in the engagement of the lith, before 
Sebastopol.” 

Then followed column after colanin of names, and 
Suni read- them= all through steadily — ste knew 
what she should find. | 

She came to it at last among the fatal list. 

Wrightson, David, 16th Lancers.” 

The newspaper flatters from her hand to tho 
ground. 

Dead! 

While she was thinking of him and wishing her- 
self freeto marry again ! 

Theidéa sent a shudder through her frame, and 
thouglt she did not weep or cry, as some more de- 
moustrative women would have done, she sat with 
the baby in her arms, rocking it backwards aud for- 
wardépmrambling a monotonous kind of chant as a 


When the-woman of the house brought her meals, 
asshe did by Jack’s order, she found her in this 
dondition, and obtained but a brief and curt reply to. 
Ber qaestions; though, on asking if she required any- 
thing, the answer was: 

** Yes ; opium to smoke.” 

Bat thewoman replied in consternation'that sho 
did not know where to procure ity ad whentshie re- 
peated the-retuest to the sailor, he gave ber’ some 
cigars and tobacco to take to thewuffering woman, 

Suma sent themback, however. 

She wanted opium to sooth her’senses, lull them 
torsleep, and produce ecstatic vivions in which all 
thiettroubled. her would be carrie@ away and for- 


gotten. 
: Jacky however, did not procure whatshenske? 
Ors. 

She knew not where to obtain it. herself, and she 
wandered about the room restlessly, the wail of the 
child at: times failing to rouse her to attend to 


it. 

et opetite of her mother’s racevafter » 
time conquered, the impationes gave place town im- 
preseiowless: icy calm, and tle woman who waited 
upow'ber reported to Jack that she seemed as thoug!: 
she'd been owt out of a pieceof stone, so set and 
seemingly devoid of life was every feature. 

6 next »thowgh still bearing: traces of 
suffiring in the heavy eyes and the lines of her 
handsome face, Suwa was herself again, ard sent o 
messwge toask Jack to come to her. 

“Do we go to England to-day ?” she asked, when 
he came into the room. 

** No,”’ he answered, shortly, “’twas a merchant 
ship. I thought to get you a passage in it and work 
my way over, out they wouldn’t take you. I’m 
afraid we'll have to take a passage for you in one of 
my regular steamers, only ‘twill cost a gvol 

yg 

“ T have money,” she said, wearily. 

“Have you? Then you're all right, 
pasengé for you by the ‘first ship that sails. 
be sure to be one in a day or two.”’ 

« And yow?” 

Oh, I’mall right, I’ll getaship here as well 
asin any English town. Don’t think of me. How's 
the little one ?” 

The child answered for herself by crowing and 
holding out her arms to be taken, and a few minutes 
later Jack was tossing her about, to her immenss de- 
light, while Suma stood looking at them, thinking 
what a kind father he would be to the child, and 
how utterly miserable und alone she herself would 
- in the world, if she ones sent him away from 

er. 

With her husband's death the last tie which 
bound her to her old life seemed to have been 
severed. 

Had Lady Alive Fitz-Howard Hill been aliveSuna 
would have travelled the world over to find her, but 
she was dead, and of Lady Elizabeth and Drayton 
Abbey the woman knew! nothing, except by .ame. 

True, there was still Captain Fitz-Howard Hill to 
whom she might go, if he eould be found, but un- 
doubtedly he had gone to the war, perhaps had 
shared the same fate as her husband, and she was 
again thrown back upon the sailor as her one refuge 
and resource, 

He was getting tired of play. 

Tue child was returned to her arms, and he was 
turning to leave the room, when Suma said : 

** You mustn’t leave me, Jack. I’ve no-one in tle 
world but-you now.”’ 

She extended her brown. hand, which he took in 
his own, eagerly. 

“ Dost mean we shall.get spliced, lass?’ 

* Ves.” 

“ That’s right; give us a buster, lass, bab and all. 
Ill he a good mate to you, anda father to the little 
un,’ 
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With which Jackhugced the tWo with great fer 
your, while Sunié, wiio bad. still many Mestern: pre- 
judices about her, shrank slightly’ from» his- em- 
brace. ‘ 

“ Here; Loo; come along to your new’ dad,” he 
aiid, perhaps partly to hide his chargin, and the 
child, nothmg: loth, stretched out its little hands, 

Then Jack: sat down, and drawing Sua to his 
side, began to-d.seuss with her their/fature arrange- 
ments, 

“ We’ll sigm articles as soon ‘as, wé can,’ he: com- 
menced,‘ and then! we'll. get over to: Englands there 
you'll be safeand well, whether I’m with you or not, 
and 1’}l be going on some. long cruises, I expect, my’ 
lass ; but you'll, get half.of' my: money while I'm 
away from you,end there'll be Loo, and p’ raps some, 
other little uns to keep you company, in the long, 
days and nights; you'll not mind it; will'yow?: 
It's what every, sailor's. wife has. to. put up with,” 

“No; I'll not mind,” was the reply, “if. you'll 
be kind to me, Jack ;, you will, won't you?” 

“Kind to you! Do you thiak, lass, 1’d be:un- 
kind toa woman’ or a child; if my life hung by 
u?"* 

* No, Jack, I know yow wouldn’t.” 

And thé beautiful, dusky face bent forward to 
meet his, and for the first time in her life she 
kissed hint, 

I suppose the “ old old stéry " id pre‘fy niuch the 
sune, whethérit be told of the inmates of a hovel 
or @ palace; fur 


“ How should-the story vary ? 
How should the song be new ? 
Mnsie and. meaning inarry, 
Tis love, love, love,.all thro’. 


Again amar and woman 

Feeling the old blest thing; 
Better'than' voiees human 

A bird on the bough could sing, 


Lips arid lips'to kiss them ; 
Eyes and eyes to behold ; 
Ilands and hands to press them; 
Arms and arms to enfold,’”’ 


And Jack and Suma were'as fond and foolish as 
though they were boy and girl, and this was the’ 
first dart that Cupid had ever aimed at their hearts. 

True, a flash of memory, like a stad of pain, would 
sometimes flash acréss' the woman’s mind, but she 
drove it away with ashiver. This was'not the time 
to remember one whom she had.loved before, and of 
whose unkindness, even brutality, she hada far 
keener recollection than of any tokens or acts of 
affection that she had received at his hands, 

All this was to be forgotten; she told: herself so, 
and tried to forget, but memory is treacherous, and 
when, two days after her prumise-to marry him, Jack 
and she stood before the clergyman who was to con- 
duct the ceremony, she thought she saw the ghossly 
face of her late husband glaring vindictively; upon 
her. 

He did not appear in person, however, to forbid 
the marriage; indeed, how could he, and as Jack 
was not troubled with a veiy lively imagination, 
ani never’ went half-way'to meet grief or misery, 
he was as happy'as it sumetinies falls td the lot of 
mortals’ to be. 

No thought’ or dread of the future crossed his 
mind; if there-were perils at'sea so there were on 
land. He should'take his‘wifeto England and leave 
her there while he werrt' on his voyayes, certain that 
he should have a‘bright, cheerfdl home at all’ times 
to return to. 

The first doubt as! to’ the’ wisdom of his choice 
came over poor Jack just one’ short week after 
his marriage aud'tle day before they wore to sail for 
Eugland, 

Oa this morniag’ he had’ gone out’ to’ make some 
necessary purchases, and’ cumiig back he found his 
wife stretoled of @ rag'on tite fidor, a rith Indian 
shaw] which a: princess might !bave been proud of 
Wearing serving aa pillow, and a pipe which showed 
but too clearly‘what her occtpation had been, lying 
by her side. : 

Fortwnately the baby'had’ rofléd" from the opium 
smoker's: arte) otherwise’ it would have been 
smothered in her embrace: 

Jack picked up the crying child, gently covered 
Over the insensible woman, put away the pipe, and 
rocking the: infant in bis arms; sat down to thitk 
over this new'phase of his‘domestic career. 

He had not been deceived; for Sama had asked 
for opium but the day before siié had promised to 
marry hin,, therefore if.he ‘had thougbt. of it’ he 
might have been sure that she! was! nrore or less in 
the habit of taking it, 

True, hehad not realisedthe terrible cons&quences 


of such a frightful habit, bat he bad ample leisure to 
do so now, 


not guess! the terrible mental shock the woman 
lying so motionless. before hith had sustained ere 
she sought refuge‘ia teuporary oblivion or ecstatic 
dieams, 

Poor Suma, she bad. herload and burden to carry 
through life irom henceforth — a burden that sho 
must carry in silence, tov, lest he who loved her 
should know and have to bear his share of it. 

Hour after hour passed, aud at last se awoke, 
dull, stupid, and half defiant. 

But Jack uttered no reproaches. ’ 

On the contrary, he was feeding litle Loo when 
| Suma opetied’ ler’ eyes’; but tlie’ itioment’he Leéard 
her'svir be tirned round with a soiliéwhiat strained 
smnf'é perhaps, atid observed : 

“Tm glad’ you’re'awtke, laess tea’s ready’ will 
you get up and have it, or shall I bring‘ it’ to 
you?”’ 

“Pi get upi' What is the mater with Loo?” 

 She’s only hungry: So‘ant I, lass ; 80, if you're’ 
going to get up you niay as wellimake haste, Ovme, 
you ough to be hungry, too.” 

“No; [I’m only thirsty,” and the womad’rose to 
berifeet, stillin a hali dreamy contiitien, and stay- 


made for tea, 

She said but little, expecting some words of re« 
vroach from her husband; but none came, and then 
she became remorseful, ior well she remembered how 
she had once been awoke by kicks and biows from a 
similar condition, and the contrast struck her more 
forcibly than the keenest language could ever have 
dene, 

A more demonstrative woman would have thrown 
her arms round her husband’s neck aud asked his for- 
giveness, perhaps also have disturbed hia peace of 
mind by telling him of the grief which had driven 
ier to such @ resource, 

But Suma, wisely perhaps, did nothing of the kind, 
she only showed her penitence’ by waiting ou him 
nore carefully, attending to his slightest behest, aud 
resolving, never again if she could help it, to indulge 
in the stupefying drug, 

Good resolutions, which help according to some 
auticrities to pave a particularly hot region that 
sali be nameless; 

‘Tue vext day Suma, Jack, and the child sailed for 
England, Singalarlyenough too, it was the very day 


Drayton Abbey, and was commissioned by Lady 
Elizabeth to hunt for ber lave sister’s nurse and the 
child, even if he sought for them all over tue world. 

Two things, however, if no more, stood in the way 
oi the success of his search, 

The first was, that Suma believed the other baby 
to be dead, hence there was no chance of her seeking 
Drayton Abbey; and if Mr, Gorlidge actually got 
upon her track he would have some difficulty in 
identifying the Mrs. Spratt; who with tier infant 
travelled as passengers in the vessei in which her 
husbaud was one of tie crew, with Suma Wrigitson, 
in whose keeping he more than suspected was the 
heiress of the Earls of Drayton. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘© WHaT COULD I HAVE TO SAY THAT WOULD 
Ki KIND,” 


** Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never ret, or never parted, 


We had ne'er been broken-heart.d. Burns, 


Five years after the wreck of the“ Lurline.” 

Lookiug forward, five yours is a woudrousiy long 
time ; glancing back over the same space we viten find 
that but few events stand out prominently, and that 
those which do so in our lives migut often he counted 
off upon the’ fiugers of one hand, so isolated are 
they. 

at Drayton Abbey things are but slightly changed, 
Lady Elizabeth is still unmarried, and scarcely showa 
a sign of added summers on her proud, handsome 
face. 
Mrs. Fish is still her companion, and. bids fair to 
remain 60 until either of tietn’shall dia or get married, 
and Mrs. Fish, too, has gained more influence than 
she possessed in olden times, 60 much so that her 
son, a lad of twelve or fourteen, is allowed to come to 
the Abbey to spend his holidays, aud on these occa- 
sions, With a patience worthy of the son of so schem- 
ing a mother, he devotes'a great port on of his time 
to amusing and playing with Miss Liizabveti Ficz- 
Howard Hill, the child brought to the Abbey by 
Japtain Speke asthe daughter of the lady who had 
died on board his ship. 
All. Lady Elizabetu’s enquiries regarding Suma and 
poor Loo have failed in discovering anything. 





Yet painful as it was to him it was well be could 


| Mr, Gorlidge has made two journeys to America 


gered to the table, whure every preparation Lad béer 


that Mr, George Guriiige paid his first visit to | 


— 


and back, has drawn eeveral hundreds of pourds'for 
the purpose of carrying on the search, has used every 
means in hispower to discover Suma living or dead, 
or to'get someladniissiun from Lady Elizabeth that 
she’ bélieved' the missing ‘cvild to be her niece insteaa 
of the one being. brought up as such, and yer abl 
without result. Lady Kiizabetii was not to ve led! to 
betray herself, nota trace of the'uuree conid befoand. 
and vaiied aud savages Mr. George Gurlidge had ‘to 
sit Gown for atime and meutally ae weil as aciuaily 
bite his nails, 

ifeanwhile Mies Elizabeth grew and prospered, A 
pretty, dark-skinned, dark-laired cliild, with big, 
biack Oriental eyes, regular feavares, plump, round 
limbs and childish’ winning wayé, stie made the 
old walls of the Abbey ring again with her merry 
laugiiter, or, a8 sowetimes happened, with her shrieks 
of passion, 

Yor Miss: Elisabeth; young as she’ was, liad’ a 
temper, one that! somewhat frightened her nurse, 
who on!more than one occasion had been obliged to 
ruu for Lady E izabeth: as slo feared wwe child might 
die, 

‘The cause of this fear was, that the young lady, 
when auything displeased her, would throw herselig 
upon the! ground, scream to. the‘utmost extent 
of Ler power, then suspend her breath and go biue 
aud black ig the face, while her frightened attendanis 
shook and entreated her to speak, tryiug meanwhile 
to bend the: little limbs that with sneer rage lad 
become rigid, 

At drst Lady Elizabeth was frigitened also, but 
when she found such outbursta of temper a case of 
commion oecurretice she took cuunsel with the doctor, 
who recommended a course of good hard slaps, with 
an occasional shake until the small pativut recovere: 
the douse never to be repéated except in extreine 
cases, and then, to be administered without stint. 

A second application of the prescribed cure wis 
the last required, and ever after the mere threat of 
sending for her aunt was' enougli tu revall the young 
rebel to her senses Veforé’stie quite lust ail comrui vi 
herself. 

One consequence of' this, howéver, was, thet a cer- 
tain awe atid fear of her aunt, aide singulaity 
enonzh' to a desire to'be’like ler, filled the’ child’s 
miud; she was the only person for whom she had 
anything like reveretive, without affection, whilé ior 
all the others who e¢ame’ in contact with her, \irs. 
Vish included, she’ had a contemptuous feeling of 
superiority’ Which sive never for a moment tried to 
hide, 

This was'the result of an‘injudicious observation 
which Mrs: Fish had one day made in her hearing, 
to thé effect that after Lady Wiizabeth she would own 
the Abbey, and be the first lady in tiie county. 

Odd ideasto take rootin the mind of a ciild at such 
an early age, bat Miss Elizabeth was precocious beyond 
her years, and picked up with wonderful rapidity ex- 
pressions and ideas such as would somewhat Lave 
astonished her aunt had she known of them, 

And all this’ time Oaptain Fitz: Mbward: Hill had 
not been to Drayton Abbey. Indeed, he shrank from 
visiting the’ place where te had wooed and wou his 
fair young wife, and on the conclusion of péace, 
greatly to Lady’ Eiizabeth’s annoynuce, he had 
started off with a party of men’ on ah expedition into 
the interior of Africa) without so much as ouce run- 
ning down to Drayton to seé his child and his sister- 
in-law. 

Now; hcwever, he is*really coming to what might, 
if he chouses, bé‘ his' home, and Lady Elizbéth is 
more at/Xious’ that sie’ cares to adniit, while Mre, 
Fish, watching her narrowly, and washing her white, 
plump hands with invisible soap ani imperceptivie 
water, sims'a random shot by observing : 

“T wondér when the Bill legalising murriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister will be passed: tu mo the pre- 
sont law seed alike absurd aiid unjust.” 

“ Does it?’ was the caim reply; ‘‘I don’t agree 
with you. If the Bill beeame law it would destroy 
one of the pléasuntest relationships in life, without 
giving anything satisfactory in oxchatige for’ it; I 
hope you are not anxious to marry your brother-in- 
law, Mrs. Fish.” 

“T! Oh, dear no! One hasband is‘ enougl for anv 
woman, I don’t approve of widows marrying 
agwin.”” ° 
“Ah! you resérve that’ privilége for widowers, I 
sees véry disinterested of you. May I trouble you so 
anewer those'notes 0? invitation for nie ? you will iiad 
then on the writiag table.’ 

“Certainly, dear: what'suall I s.y ?”’ 

“Decline them all.” 

“ All?” repeated tire ‘companion, for she: herself 
was included in one, 

“ Yes, all; I don’t feel inclined until I kuow what 
Cierles‘intends to do; he will arrive to morrow.”’ 





Agaiust this there could be uo protest and Mis. 
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lish had to comply, though she sighed over her task 
visiting and receiving visits being about the only 
dissipation which she and Lady Elizabeth ever in- 
dulged iv, for the latter never went to London for ti @ 
season, and when she took her autumnal trip to the 
seaside some quiet secluded nook was always solect: d 
instead of some noisy, fashionable watering place. 
such as the companion would have much preferre:. 

Lady Elizabeth was restless this day; to-morrow 
she should know if her suspicions were correct, if 
the child brought to her from the sea was the 
daughter of her sister, or a strange bird dropped into 
another’s nest; and she smiled with stern satisiac- 
tion to think that no onecould accuse her of wisuing 
to grasp her late sister’s inheritance, or of throwing 
the shadow of a doubt upon the paternity of the child 
brought to her, 

Yet for ail this she could not be quiet, and as the 
day wore on the heat of the house seemed to become 
intolerable, and she hastily put on a hat, threw a 
lace shawl over her shoulders, and went out through 
the pleasure gardens into the park, 

For some time she wandered about, a feeling which 
she could never describe or analyse urging her on- 
gard, until she came to the extreme limit of the park, 
and she was about to return and retrace her steps 
when a voice that sent a thrill through her whole 
being, making her start and tremble, said 

“ Lizzie, have you come ?”’ 

“Who? Who are you?” she faltered, utterly un- 
nerved and clutching the branch of a tree for sup- 
port. 

** Need I answer the question? Don’t you know 
me ?’’ was the reply. 

“ Yes, I know you,” she said, after a pause; “ but 
why are you here? Was not our last parting final ?” 

* It seems not,” was the scornful retort; ‘‘ people 
don’t die at pleasure now-a-days, Lizzie, if they did 
I should have been buried long ago; have you nothing 
kinder to say to me after ten years of absence ?” 

“What could I have to say that would be kind ? 
Can I forget where you have been? or why you have 
been absent ?”’ she asked, bitterly. 

* And yet I tell you, Lizzie, as I told you when we 
parted, 1am innocent of the crime for which I was 
transported,” 

“And suppose you are, Does that narrow the 
gulf between us, or cease to make our paths sepa- 
rate through life? Had you been generous and maul) 
as you once were, you would never have tried to 
meet me again,” 

** Your pride says that, Elizabeth, not your heart 
When I learnt that you, the most beautiful woman in 
the county, were still unmarried, could I help believ- 
ing it was for my sake, or could I resist coming here 
and willing that you should meet me?”’ 

‘Is it necessary that 1 should throw myself into 
the arms of another man to prove to you that death 
itself could not more surely divide us than your crime 
or misfortune, whichever it may be, has done?” she 
demanded, sternly ; “ will nothing less satisfy you? 
Must I give this crowning refutation to your imbe- 
cility ? Speak the word and within three montis I 
will satisfy you,” 

It was the man’s turn to shrink. Suddenly his 
self-assurance seemed to leave him; pale and thin as 
nis face was, it became still paler, and he said in a 
pleading, deprecating tone : 

‘Surely you would not do that, Lizz‘e.’’ 

**T would and will if you annoy me any more,”’ 
she returued, passionately, “I have much to urge 
me to such a step of which you kuow nothing, and 
if, as seems possible, I am to have no peace from you 
I will take it.” 

Her eyes flashed as she spoke, her majestic figure 
seemed to dilate with imperial dignity, and the man 
who looked upon her felt his heart sink to see the 
indomitable aud perilous resolution expressed upon 
her countenance, 

* Elizabeth, for Heaven’s sake don’t talk like that,” 
he exclaimed, hastily. ‘*I have been the cause of 
too much pain and grief to you already. I will go 
anywhere you like, do anything you like; only say, 
if | can prove my innocence, and how I have been 
falsely condemned, will there be any hope for 
me.” 
*\No, never!” she replied, distinctly. “I pro- 
mised my father on his death-bed that I would 
never marry a man convicted of felony. Your name 
was not mentioued, but you were the person implied. 
Itold him likewise that probably I should never 
marry, nor shall I unless you drive me to do so; but 
at the risk of our race becoming extinct he exacted 
the vow, and I gaveit, Go away now, Ralph, and 
let eaeh of us forget that the other lives. It must be 
so.” 

Though her voice softened, her face never relaxed 
iato tenderness, evidently she wished tobe kiud, 








wished him to understand that she loved him as she 
ever had done, but a barrier which no earthly power 
could remove divided them, and he must recognise 
and accept it. 

“ You are a very proud woman, Elizabeth; he 
said, coming nearer and standing but a pace or two 
from her, 

“ Yes,” she returned dreamily, ‘I am prond, and 
Iam true tomy word, whether to the living or to 
the dead. But let us end this scene, Ralph, and let 
it be the last. Good-bye for ever.” 

She extended her hand calmly, as she might have 
done to an ordinary acquaintance, but he caught it 
eagerly, covered it with kisses, and would have 
thrown his arms round her, butshe repelled him with 
dignity. 

“No,” she said, firmly. ‘‘ You brought mo here 
by your power of will, you say, but if it were so it 
was because I knew not of your presencein England, 
and I was thinking of other things and people; you 
will not influence me again in the same manner. 
Once more, good-bye,” 

So saying she bowed to him with etately dignity, 
and turned away, walking like a queen in her own 
domain, and as the man watched ber he felt in hs 
heart truly that for him there was no hope, 

And Lady Wiizabeth walked with a firm and 
stately step back to the Abbey. Yea, though her 
heart was breaking she would give no sign of pain, 
but when locked in the privacy of hcr own room the 
mask was thrown off and she grovelled on the floor, 
as miserable a woman as any to be found in the three 
kingdoms, 

But the next morning she was cold, calm and im- 
passive, and a trifle pale, waiting the arrival of her 
brother-in-law, on whose decision might rest the fate 
of the family. 


(To be Continued.) 





ADVICE TO THE REJECTED. 


’T1s galling, doubtless, when Love’s chain 
We feel, to know ’tis worn in vain ; 

To learn that no responsive thrill 
The heart we yearn for e’er can fill. 


Yet Time’s blest balm oft can remove 
‘The pangs of unrequited love; 

Few wounds from Cupid's shots arise 
This balsam will not cicatrise. 


Therefore, pray don’t, ye loving swains, 
If you’re refused, blow out your brains, 
Or take, when fair ones prove morose 
Ot Paris green, the fatal dose. 


Designs self-slanghterous forego, 

Your craniums leave in statu quo; 
Tis abject folly, beyond question, 

Yo spoil for love brains or digestion. 


Recall the axiom of renown 

In most school copy-books writ down, 
That fish may in the sea be caught 

As good as any e’er pulled out. 


Or if, since your first Dulcineas 
Prove cold, you shunned all pretty 
dears 5 
And cheated in your dearest hopes, 
Towards the whole sex turn misan- 
thropes ; 


Pray try that rdle, ’tis not a wise one, 
But better than with ball or “ pison,”’ 
To make in suicidal fury 


Sad work for coroner and jury. W.R.B. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
hacia 
THE DRAMA, 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 
PANToMIMK at Midsummer! Cherries at Christ- 
mas! ‘Though these be rarities yet, if they be of 
good quality their unexpected advent enhances their 
value. It may, however, reconcile some people who 
decry innovation to inform them that a summer 
pantomime is not a novelty, but merely a revived 
theatrical custom, and that, in the old and flourishing 





days of Sadler’s Wells, of Astley’s, and the other 
over-the-water theatre of which Fitzgerald, “the 
small-beer poet,’’ sings— 


**Twas called the Circus once, but now the 
Surrey,” 


they brought out a pantomime about this time, ora 
little earlier, Mr. Chatterton, therefore, has war- 
rant for his “happy thought” in presenting yet 
another ‘‘children’s pantomime” at this holiday 
season, and “ The Old Boy,” who writes himself 
down as its author, has capitally refurbished and 
regenerated the pretty nursery legend of ‘“ Liitle 
Red Riding Hood.’’ There is little difficulty in 
identifying “The Old Boy” with the talented old 
gentleman whom we have known for more years 
than we should like to mention as ‘ Young 
Blanchard,” and to whom we owe some scores 
of the best Christmnas pieces at Old Drury and 
elsewhere, The neat dialogue, quaint conceiis, 
and innocent playfulness of the quips and crauks 
scattered thickly through the piece found apt 
expression by the talented juvenile company, of 
which Miss Emilie Grattan (Rose De |’Amour), and 
Master H, Grattan (the peasant Bonbon, her lover), 
Master] Napier Barry (the wicked Baron Malvoisin), 
Miss Louise Neville (Little ‘Red Riding Hvod’s 
mother), Miss Ada Blanche (the Wizard), Miss 
Annie Cooper (the Grandmamma), Miss Kate Abra- 
hams (Pomona, the Fairy Queen), and Miss Lizzie 
Seymour (Corneygrain, the miller), are the leading 
members. These are named as the chief ‘ actors,” 
or rather speakers of the juvenile troupe; but the 
dancers and pantomimists are as excellent in their 
way. Tie. grace and agility of Nonpareil (the 
Infant Cerito), chief piper to the Fairy Queen, of 
the two Harlequins, Misses ©. Gilchrist and Bella 
Goward, and the two Columbines, Carry Coote and 
Martha Taylor, are simply and purely delizhtful. 
Masters Walter Meadows and Harry Wilson, as 
pautaloons, and Alfred West and Bertie Coote as 
clowns, reproduce, “in little,” the Barnes and Paul 
Herring, the Grimaldi and Matthews of a past 
generation, Master Bertie Coote, as clown, sings 
in the drollest style Tom Matthews’s renowned 
**Balfe song.” 


GAIETY THEATRE, 


Exzunt Monsieur et Madame, enter the English 
company ; such was the stage direction for Saturday 
aud Monday at the Gaiety, and with it the rush of 
English audiences was recommenced through i:s 
portals, south, north and east. Gay were the grect- 
ings at the Gaiety as Miss E. Farren; Miss Vaughan, 
Miss Emily Muir, Miss Rayne, Miss West, Mrs, 
Leigh, Mr, Terry, Mr. Royce, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Faw- 


.| cett and other favourites successively renewed their 


acquaintance with the audience, The pieces pre- 
sented were two of Byron’s—first the comedy, 
** Weak Woman,’’criginally produced at the Strand 
Theatre, and then the burlesque of “ The Bohemiau 
G’yurl.”’ Mr. Terry in the first renewed his famous 
role of Captain Ginger, and Miss Evelyn Rayne 
made a most successful first appearance in the 
character of Lilian Gaythorne, Cousin Helen being 
admirably played by Miss Emily Muir. Dr. Flem- 
ing and Mrs. Gunn found most amusing exponents 
in Mr. Maclean and Mrs, Leigh, and Mr. Fawcett’s 
Arthur Medwyn, Mr. Cruttwell’s Edward, and 
eminently Mr, Royce’s Tootle were exquisitely funny. 
Ip short, this excellent and whimsical piece went 
capitally, ‘lhe crowning merriment, however, was 
excited by the broad fun of “ The Bohemian G'yurl,” 
in which Miss E. Farren showed no trace of her 
recent illness in Thaddeus, but was brimming over 
with comic spirit, and with Mr. Terry (Devilshooi) 
kept the fuu fall to overflowing. Mr. Royce, with a 
make-up as “Count Smiff”’ that was ‘ quite a cat- 
tion,” carried burlesque misery toitssummit. Kate 
Vaughan (what an actress our ci-devant agile dancer 
has made!) acted Arline with charming archness, 
and Miss Amelia was stupidly diverting as Florestan. 
The Gipsy Queen (with some capital daneing) jell 
to Miss W. West, and the dresses, decorations and 
appointments were rich, splendid, and tasteful. 


Tue attraction at the Standard is the powerful 
drama of “ The Scuttled Ship,’’ which has teen re- 
produced by the Messrs. Douglass with the most 
startling scenic effects. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre, it is understood. will 
be opened in September for a series of winter cou- 
certs. 

THE Globe Theatre is doing good business with 
“The Husband’s Secret,’’ “Stolen Kisses,’ and 
“The Lion’s Tail.” 

THE Strand is closed until next month, 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 





CHAPTER XXVII., 


‘Hat was a glorious morning, as I said, in the 
gxelien month of October. 

Susau had risen very early, and was already in the 
kitchen when Ampby arrived, 

‘The face of the old creature was all aglow as she 
entered, exclaiming: 

“ Mornin’ to yer, honey! Mornin’,” 

““Why, mother Amphy, you look as overjoyed as 
ii somebody had left you a fortune,’’ said Susan, 

“Better an’ dat, honey; please my Heabenly 
nagster, itis, chile; better an’ dat. Miss Barbara ’riv’ 
—come out’n here an’ let me show you a beautiful 
sight,’ 

Susan followed her through the hall and ont at the 
front door, where she stopped and stood upon the old 
ricketty porch, while Amphy pointed out at sea, ex- 
claiming : 

“Dar; what you tink 0’ dat?” 

Susan’s glance followed the direction of the black 
finger, and lighted upon a pretty craft, anchored off 
the Headland, 

“Dar, what you say now! don’t she look likea 
white swan, dough, a sittin’on de water, dat Miss 
Barbara’s vessel ’’ cried Amphy, exultingly. 

“ But, how do you know it is Miss Barbara’s ?” 
asked Susan, 

_“ How I know? de Lor! how I know anything? by 
the quincequonces, caze no oder wessel any call to 
anker here ’cept ’tis de Brande’s.”” 

And she was right; for even while she spoke a 
boat was lowered from the vessel, entered by a party, 
rr ie rapidly toward the beach below the Head- 

nd, 

“Dar, now; ole as my eyes is, I can see dat’s Miss 
Barbara in de starn, aud dat boy’slittle Marser Edwy, 
and dem der oarsmen is our own sonnies, But who be 
dat sponshous lookin’ gemman as Mistress Barbara’s 
got long o’ her ? Honey, you look, you’s got younger 
eyes nor me,” 

Susan looked, and with astonishment and affright 
turned away, 

“Why, what de mischief de matter wid you, 
honey 2” 





i 


(Gonz, GONE, GoNB!’’} 


“T’m cold,” said Susan, shortly, turning into the 
house. 

She had seen Lord Montressor in the boat. Lord 
Montressor was approaching the shore! 

She went immediately to her mistress’s door and 
listened. 

All was silent in tnat chamber, She turned the 
latch and entered softly. ' 

Lady Montressor was lying—with herarms thrown 
up over her head, and her black hair escaped from 
her little lace cap, and flowing over the pillow—in 
that deep and heavy sleep, that in the morning often 
visits the mouruer, who has waked and wept all 
night. 

**T will not call her, trouble will come soon enough. 
That emperor was an idiot who directed his courtiers 
never to wake except it was to hear bad news. Bad 
news is always too fast in traveliing—we needn’t 
hurry to meet it. Though why the intelligence of 
Lord Montressor’s arrival should be considered bad 
news, I do not know,’’ thought Susan, as she went 
to her own room to “smarten” herself up. 

After putting on her little cap and silk apron she 
went out into the hall, expecting that by this time 
the party from the boat had landed. 

She was correct—the party was ascending the 
blaff; but, arrived at its summit, they paused and 
talked a few moments, and then separated. 

Lord Montressor, attended by the boy Edwy, and 
followed by his groom with the guns and game-bags, 
took the narrow path leading into the deep woods 
toward Neptune's cabin. And Barbara Brande, 
attended by young Nep, came up toward the house. 

Old Amphy, who was impatiently watching for 
her approach, now set off in a run to meet her. At 
any other time Susan might have been convuilsed 
with laughter, at seeing this aged octogenarian 
trotting off, with her head thrown back, her elbows 
acute, and every step showing the whole broad sole of 
her shoeless' foot. 

It was a pleasant sight to see Barbara’s handsome, 
ruddy couutenance break into a cordial smile of 
greeting as she put out both her hands to grasp those 
of her affectionate old servant. 

Then they came on talking together till they 
reached the dilapidated porch where Susan stood 
waiting, 

“* How do you do, Susan ? J hope your lady is well,” 
said Barbara, kindly offering her hand to the girl. 

“ My lady is just about as well as usual, ma’am; 
but I don’t know as it would be quite convenient to 


















her ladyship to receive visitors—especially gentle- 
men,’’ replied Susan, who, however unjustly and 
unreasonably, seemed to consider Miss Brande a sort 
of traitress in having sprucrg Lord Montressor upon 
the Headland. 

“ Nevertheless, I think she will not be displeased 


to see me,”’ said Barbara, good-humoredly. ‘“ Let 
her know that I have come, my girl.” 

“She is not yet risen, ma’am, or even awake,” 

“True, indeed, I had not reflected that it is yet 
veryearly. Well, my girl, your lady expects me, 
will you let me pass into the house ?”’ 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon, ma’am!’’ exclaimed 
Susan, blushing at the unconscious rudeness of which 
she had been guilty, aud springing aside to let Miss 
Brande pass, 

‘*Susan, come with me, my girl. A part of my 
business here is to open some secret closets that you 
would never find out, and offer their contents—stores 
of West India sweetmeats, pickles, spices, cordials 
and so on—to your mistress, if she will favour me 
by accepting them, And I had rather deliver them 
up to you, now, while she sleeps and you are at 
leisure, for when she wakes I presume she will requiro 
your attendance at her toilet, and after she is dressed 
she will probably wish to see me,’ said Barbara, 
leading the way into the parlour, 

* Decidedly,” thought Susan,” ‘‘my lady had 
little need to draw her funds from the banker’e, 
These savages here will support her! The black 
ones furnish game, and the white ones supply the 
sweetmeats. In fact, I begin to like these 
barbarians,’ she concluded, as she followed Miss 
Brande into the parlour. 

Barbara went to the side of the fireplace, touched 
@ spring, and what seemed an oak panel flew open, 
revealing one of those deep, hidden closets so 
frequently found in old-fashioned country houses, 
and whose shelves were here laden with rows above 
rows of canisters, jars, and bottles, all filled with 
imported luxuries and hermetically sealed. 

‘Here! this cupboard contains the sweetmeats 
and cordials,’’ said Barbara, taking out a tin canister 
and a bottle which she placed upon a chair, and 
before reclosing the panel. 

Then she went to the other side of the mantel- 
piece, and opened a corresponding closet similarly 
furnished. 

“This one contains the potted, spiced meats, and 
the pickles,” she said, taking down two jars and 
placing them on the chair beside the bottle and the 
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canister, and then shutting the panel, she turned to 
Susan aud said; 

“Tho contents of these cupboards are most freely 
at your lady’s service, if she will accept them; and 
now you know the secret of opening the doors,” 

“Decidedly I do like these barbarians,’’ thought 
Susan. 

Tien aloud sie answered : 

‘“‘T thank you very much, indeed, Miss Brande. 
Tiere is my mistress'’s bell, 1 must go to her. Pray 
make yourself at home, Miss brande. My mistress, 
I know, will be very happy to see you; and break- 
fast will be ready in a sbort time” 

“T thank you, I breakfasted on board the vessel. 
Don’t tet.me detain you from Mrs, Estel.” 

<¢* Mido, Estel!? She still calls her * Mrs, Hstel!’ 
I wouder if she is in ignorance that my lady bears 
anothet® name !’’ thought Susan, whose mind wasauill 
in thedeepest perplexity. 

Bot before she could satisfy herself upom the 
poimp sie was startled by the second ringing of 
her lady's bell, and burried away to obey its stun 
mons. 

Barbera Brande called her old servant, Amphy, 
who had been lingering in tho hall, aud seolded her 
for geing Bare-footed in the middle of October, 

**De Lor! Miss Barbra, chile, I likes to have my 
fut cvold onde soft groun’.” 

“ Yes, your foot will be cool in the soft ground, if 
you go om so,” said 

“‘T gwine stop of it, honey, "deed I is.’’ 

“If you don’t it will stop you—that’s all. Now 
here—lere are some goodies to comfort you and you 
old man these coming winter evenings,’’ said Miss 
Brande, giving her the canister, buttle and jars. 
And iv the boat below you will find some winter 
clothing and some flannels rolled up together.” 

‘* Yes, honey—ves, Yes, chile, mavy thanks to 
you; and 1’li tend to it”” 

“ Where is the old maw?” 

“Gone down to de bowt to seede bors, chile, 
’Deed is de ole angel, honey !’” 

Meanwhile Susaw had passed inte Lady: Mon- 
tressor’s room, 

‘* Susan, my girl, whose voice was that I heardin 
tiie parlour ?’’ said her ladyship. 

** Miss Barbara Brande’s, my lady.” 

** Ah, she has come, then ?”’ 

“Yes, my lady, this moruivg at suurise.’’ 

‘* | believe I will rise, Susan, for I shall be glad 
to seo Miss Brande.” 

“Yes, madame,” replied Susan, so gravely that 
Lady Moutressor looked at her, and observing for 
the tirst time her troubled expression ui countenance, 
exclaimed: 

“ Why, Susan, what is the matter with you, my 

irl?”’ 

“ Miss Barbera did not come alone, my Indy!” 

“ Miss Barbara did net come alone? Well, 1 neatly 
Co not suppose she did —but what of that ?” 

“A great deal, dear lady,” 

**Good Heavens! Susan, what de you mean ?” 

“Dear Lady Moutressor, did the possibility never 
occur to you that he who traced us from Exeter to 
Laltimore might even trace ue from Baltimore 
here f” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Ob, Heaven of Heavens, no! 
Do not say that, Susan! Do not teil me thas Lord 
Montressor bas followed us hither ?’’ exclaimed the 
lady, in an extremity of distress. 

“1 wish, dear madame, that I conld say so; but 
that wouldn’t alter the facts; his lordship landed 
with Miss Brande this morning.’’ 

“Oh, fate, fate! Oh, fate, fave!” cried Lady Mon- 
tressor, wringing her hands, 

** Yes, fate! it is just fate! aad it is no use’to 
struggle againstit, dear lady! 1 would not try if I 
were you! I would just yield!” exclaimed Susan, 
who could never be brought to relinquish the hope 
that her lady might be persuaded to return to Kng- 
Jand, and to all the faucied advantages:of her social 
position, 

‘* Be silent on that subject, Susan. Ob, angels in 
Ileaven, how shall I meet this new demand on my 
firmness? Susan, where is his lordship?” 

* That is the wonderful partof it, my lady! I eould 
easily guess that he might have followed us here, but 
that after landing, witiout coming near the house; he 
should take his servant and his gunsand go off to the 
woods for a day’s shooting is what 1 canuat compre- 
hend atall,” 

** And it is what his lordship would never do if he 
knew of our presence and had followed us hither! 
‘There is more mystery here, Susaa, It ie just poesi- 
bie that he has not followed us+yet, even in that 
case, it is scarcely possible that he can escape: digs 
covering us.” 

“Ah! my dear lady, if he does not yet know. of 
your presence here it would be very easy to conceal 





ourselves from his knowledge, except for one 
thing. 

* And what is that?” 

‘Your name, dear lady—your name, Mrs, Estel! 
Al! if you bad ouly called yourself Mrs, Thompson 
or Mre, Smith.” 

“Ah, but my girl, neither of these names was 
mine; while that by which 1 am known is my baptis- 
mal name,aud the only one that I am certain of 
having a claim upon, and the only one that im wears 
ing I shall do no injury to another,” said the lady, 
mournfully. : 

Susan sighed, and looked into that troubled coun- 
tenance with the wish—with the prayer that she 
herself could only bear a portion of her lady’s burden 
of. sorrow. 

* Assist me to rise, my girl, and hand. me my 
dressing-gown and slippers. There ; thank you. Now 
go andyive my respecis to Miss Brande, and/request 
her toceme hither,’ said Lady Montressor, as she 
slipped ow her morning-gown, and pus her feet im her 
shoes, aud sank into the one plain arm-chait, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ASoon as Susam hed closed the doorbelind her 
Lady Montressor dropped her face into her hands, 
and sigh after'sigh, amd groamafter groam, burst from 
her overcharged’ 

“Oh, Mentressor! Oh, my lord! my dear lord! 
Oh, woe i¢ me, that I must put faraway from my 
parched lips this draught of joy thatewoul i be as the 
waters ot life te my thirsting and famished soul, Oh, 
woe is me, Lord Montressor, that I mmst deceive and 
wound your loving, trusting natwee; that I must 
turn frou the light, and life, and warmth you bring 
we, and bury myself alive in the darkness and cold 
ness of this my living grave; for how lonz, great 
Heaven, how long? I anree young—I shall live so 
many years; how shell I bear this living death, oh, 
spirits in Heaven, how shall I bear it! Will my 
heart breek? Wilk my brain turn? Will death 
comoand end myanguish? Leanne tel. I do not 
know; but better fateyany suffering for me, than 
that reproach ¢ome to your noble name, my 
lord. And after all—in my bitter, bitter cup—ihere 
is a single sweet drop, the thought that I suffer for 
you, even as I would diefor you. Yet if I could see 
you but for one moment to-day, could feel my poor 
hand clasped in your dear hand for one instant, could 
mect one glance of your eyes—what life—what life 
would thrill again to my dying heart. Oh, heart be 
still! bestrong! this must not be! we must not meet 
again Ob, heart, learn the heroism of silent endur- 
auce |’ 

While she thus lamented and strnggled with Her- 
scli there Was a rap at the.chamber door, 

“Now I shall hear of him,” slie said, as with a 
supreme effort she controlled her emotion, steadied 
her. voice, and bade the rapper ** Come in.” 

Barbara Brande opeved the door and entered: But 
the traces of extreme sufféring wero still so strongly 
marked upon Lady Montressor’s fine countenanes 
that Barbara, instead of the smiling greeting she had 
teen about to offer, started back in alarm, exclaim: 
lng: 

** Good Heavens, Mrs, Estel, are you ill ?”’ 

** Yes—and no, Miss Brands. Come in and close 
the door, for I wish to speak with youw—con: 
fidentially.” 

Barbara in perplexity obeyed. 

“Draw your char’ close beside me, if yor please, 
Miss Brande, for'l must speak low.” 

darbara, feeling more aud more: embérrassed; 
com plied. 

‘*Do youn know, Miss Brande; that I regret: exceed- 
ingly not having given you nvy full confidence befure 
leaving Baltimore ?’’ 

“Tshould have felt honoured im your confidence, 
madame,” suid Barbara, with inoreasing surprise, 

“ At least you would have justified it, no doubty’”’ 

“T should not be: undeserving: of your faith, Mrs 
Estel.” 

“T am sure of! it: 
name besides Estel,’’ 

**Madame!’” 

“Do not look, or speak in this way, my dear Miss 
Brande, or you will repel the confidence I wish so 
much to give you,” said Lady Montressor, in a voice, 
aud with a look of such hopeless wisery, that Bar- 
bara’s heart was touched, and she said very gently: 

‘*Speak, then, madame; I will not be waworthy 
of your coutidence. Your name you said was not 
Estel.” 

“ No—I said that I was called by another name 
besides that, Iistel is reslly my name, else I should 
not certainly have called mysolf by ix; out it-is my 
baptismal—net my surname. I am known in the 
world as the Viscountess Moatressor.” 


Bat I am called! by another 





“The Viscountess Montressor! Goud Heaven!” 
exclaimed Barbara, in amaz:ment. 

** And you did not suspect this?” 

“No, madame, by my sacred honour, I did not.” 

* And yet, he who conferred upon me his nane 
and title was your passenger to this place, landed 
here with you this morning ?” 

** That is very true, madame,. Lord Montress 
engaged passage for himself and two servants, in 1) y 
vessel, for Havana, and his lordship came ashore t: 
morning: for a day’s sport in the woods—that is «'! 
that I ks@w, I am completely mystified, my lad;, 
said Miss*Brande, in augmented astonishment. 

“ De you) think, Miss Brande,” inquired La‘y 
a a leok of deep eo — his 

ordship kaows or suspects the identity of the par:y 
to whom yow have let-your house ?”’ 

“Tl do teotknow, madame, since it is not impossibly 
that he, also, have concealed something fro 
me but I should. judge from appearances that he 
knew nothing of your ladyship’s presence in tLe 
neighbourhood.” . 

“Forgive the necessity that compels me to quis- 
tion you, Miss Bravdeyaud pray tell me, did you 
ever mention to his lordship the namo of the lessco 
of your property ?”’ ; 

“No, madame, I neverdid.” 

‘* Then I will beseecls yow never to do it; for, if 
once Lord Montressor heard the name of ‘ Estel’ it 
would furnish him witi the only clue he needs to 
my identity and‘retreat,”” 

Forgive me, im your turm, dear lady, but this is 
very inexplicable,” 

“et ihisee indeed, to you! And I appear to 
invite your faith without giving you my confidence. 
Is it not 207 wees explain i 
have patienes, ewe w sovrewfal story. 
first,’” said) Lady Mowtressor, even in this anxious 
hour considerute of the convemiones of others, “ have 
you breakfasted ?”’ 

* You madawe.’’ 

“ Aadcam you give me half an hour ?’’ 

“Yam at Lady Montressor’s service for half the 
day, if she will command me,’’ said Barbara, wao 
felt her heart painfully attracted to her interesting 
tenant, 

“Listen, then, Miss Brande, Do you ever see the 
English papers ?”’ 

“Seldom, or never, my lady.’’ 

‘*Then you have seenino account of a wretched 
Englishwoman of rank, who was struck in her pride 
of place—struck at her highest calmination of for- 
tune and happiness~struck down, down, down, to 
a bottomless pit of black dishonour and despair! 
You have heard of no such woman ?”’ 

‘*No, no, no} groat Heaven; no!’ exclaimed Bar- 
bara, shuddering. 

“Took at her; then, Miss Brande. She stan:‘s 
before you,” said Lady Montressor, rising, and fixing 
her eyes upon the shocked fac» of Barbara, 

“No, no, no; mercy no! You weuld not have 
been that guilty one, my lady,” exelnimed Barbara, 
covering her face with her hands; to snut owt the 
sight of that pale-and spectral countenance and those 
gleaming black eyes that seemed to consume tho. 
upon whom they looked. 

“Paaid a wretehed, not a guilty woman. Are 
wretchedness and guilt synonymous? If so, then 
indeed amy I's very guilty, being. a very wretched 
woman,” said Lady Montressor, in a thrilling, im- 
p«ssioned voies, 

“ Pardon me, my lady, if I have not uaderstood 
you,” reptied Barbura, with emotion, 

** How should you, indeed, until you hear? At- 
tend, then, Miss Brande, and I will tell-you wy 
story,” said the lady, sinking again into her seat. 

And while Barbara Brande heard with painful 
interest, Lady Montressor related the tragic history 
of her two marriages, and ended by declaring the 
motives that asd induced her to withdraw herseli 
from Lord: Montressor’s kuowledge. te: 

Barbara listened with a,face often streaming; with 
tears, and when she had heard all, she took the 
lady’s wasted band and said: ' 

“He weighs.nothing in the-balance. of his love fur 
you?’’ 

“ Nothing,” 

‘* Neither rank, nor wealth, nor fame ?’’ 

‘*No.;, alasj.no !”” 

‘ He stood nobly by you in your trial ?”” : 

“He did, he did; wy dear and, honoured lord! 
he did!’’ 

“ He followed. you across the ocean ?’” 

** Yes, yes.’” 

“ And he is still in pursuit of you ?”’ 

“He is. Oh, he is.” 

“Then, Lady Montressor, how can yor still ello 
him? The man who claimed you, even hid his 
claim been ever so just, is now no more; there 13 


not the shadow of a reason why you should fly so 
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istabtebe friend as Lord Montressor has show him+ 
self to be,” 

“ His honour, Miss. Brande, His honour should 
forbid him to mate with one so wretched as my- 
self.” 

* A man’s honour, my Indy, is, according to my 
judgment, in his oWn exchisive keeping, and cannot 
te injured by anything but guilt or folly.” 

“But the Hortour of the woman’ with whont Tord 
Montressor mates should be like that of Czsar’s' 
wife, ‘not only pire’ but wttsuspéoted;’”’ said the 
lady. “ Thevefore ‘hive I withdrawn myself'!from 
Lim and 'renowneed bisiname, Therefore, though my 
heart should break, my brain madden, or my life go’ 
down to death in the! pain of this continued effort— 
will Liconceal myself from hia pursuit, until worn 
out with waiting and with searching, he shall at 
last repudiate and forget me,” 

“nd you can covlly resolye to drive him to 
that ?”” exclaimed Barbara. 

“Covlly? Miss Brande? Oh, look at mé and sy 
if you ‘think I do this coolly. No, no;n0; no! but 
he must be constrained to have that fatal ceremony’ 
that passed between us at the parish cliurch'at Hyde 
annulled ‘by Parliament. And he must ally! hifti¢ 
self to xeme lady—his equal in position and of wae 
blemished honour.”’ 

“Lady Montressor, if. I: have read: his lordship’s 
charaster aright,-/he cim never'do that.”’ 

“ He couand must! he owes it to his family, to his 
position, fo his rising fame.” 

“ Lady Mentressor, you also are influenced by; a 
worldly education. You have evinced all the preju- 
dices of caste, 
‘family,’ ‘ position,’ and ‘fame,’ more than Lord 
Montressor does by half. I tell you, that next to 
duty, ‘love is the grentéest good ih the’world? and 
Lord Monttessor knows‘it. Oli, madame, how can 
you disregard the gre#t love! he bénis' you?” said 
Barbara, pleadingly. 

“ I disregard it—oh, Heaven!’ exclaimed the lady, 
growing paler than before, 

“T see you donot really. doso, LIsec \ s+ struggle 
in your mind. Oh, madame, yield to youv simpler 
and better nature, Make him and. yourself bappy. 
Come, let me send into the forest and bring him here 
to plead his own cause,’’ prayed Barbara, with 
earnest eloquence, 

“Miss Brande, no! if you would not have me die 
before you—no! You do not’ know what you ask. 
You do not appreciate to how much of humiliation 
an alliance with me would sabject’ him at home: 
You do not know England.” 

“Then what can Ido for you? And why have 
you uselessly harrowedme with this terriblestory ?”’ 
deinanded Barbara, more in sorrow than in auger at 
what her simple, honest, straightforward nature 
looked upon as the unnecessary self-torturing of a 
morbid fastidiousness. 

“Not to distress you needlessly, Miss Brando; 
but since Lord. Mentressor has not yet discovered 
the clue to my retreat, to beseech your assistance 
in still concealing it frou him. And this assistaiice 
that I pray is only'of a reyative charac'er, only 
your forbearance, only that you reffain fiom 
mentioning: in bis presences the tiame of your tenant. 
Miss Bratide, will you obligé mein this matter ?” 

“I willbe guided by your wishes, Lady Montres- 
sor,” 

“Another thing I must entreat—that you will 
never call me agsin ‘Lady Montressor!’ nor think 
of me as the. wife of Lord: Mentressor. It isia name 
and a position that I have renounced. Nay, that J 
am neteven sure that I ever bad a. just right to 
wear, For, look you, when I left England the ques- 
tion of the legality of my ehikiish ma:riage was still 
pending before tie Spiritual Court of Arches. And 
luw is sach an uncertain. thing, you know, that the 
decision of the bench of Bishops.may have been dif- 
ferent and quite opposite’ to that opinion advanced 
by the first lawyer of the'day, Lord Dhzzletight; who 
denied the validity of the first mirriage, aud affirmed 
the legality of the second. Therefore, you perceive 
that the only name to which I feel sure of possessing | 
in unquestioned claim is that-one bestowed upon me 
in baptism, and which marringd does: not change =! 
Estelle—call me Mrs, Estel,” 

“Twill. do so, since you wish it, madame; May 
Hs comfort you and guide.you through your very! 
trying path, for I begin to see now that in one respect 
you are right,”’ said Bazbara, with earnestness, * for 
as long as there exists the slightest question of the 
perfect legality of that ceremony that passed between 
yourself and his lordship, you can‘as a Christian do 
no otherwise than reserve yourself—Biron Dazzte- 
right and Parson Olifield to the eontrary notwith- 
standing, Upon this swbject, a pure-hearted wotan’s 
instinct is worth all the legal opimione‘and theological 
dogmas in the world. You are right; dear lady, and 
‘n your painful adherence to right I see the brightest 
hope of your coming years,” 


You think entirely too much of, 





** Ay, of.my life in another state of existence ; and 
that seems to hearts—yearning, hearts. of flesh—so 
dist .ntand-so vagne,’’ 

* Nos L spoke of your coming years inthis world. 
‘ Godliness is profitable unto all things—baving)the 
promise of the life that now is:as well,.ag of that 
which is to come.’ Wait patiently for the Lord— He 
can lift you out of this* horrible pit,’ this ‘miry 


‘clay,’ and set your ‘ feét upon the rock,’ ” 


There was'somethivg. in the strong, earnest, cheer- 
ful faith of thisnoble girl, who had herselé received 
so terrible #-shoek, that cheered and strengthoned 
and inspired the mourning . wemen! te whom’ she 
spoke, 

Bstelle had: always had strength to suffer, but-207 
the cordiul claspiof Barbira’s hand, the earnest tones 
of her voice, the cheerfuk confidénce'of her premise, 
gave the sufferer strength to-hope, 

Feeling now that she'weuld bestserve Lady Mon- 
tressor by withdrawiag snd leaving br to take repose 
ov refreshment, Barbara, renéwing hor promises to 
nate Loid! Monitressor away from the lwuse, took 

eave, 

Estelle sank upon her knees beside the bed, and 
burying her face in the bedclothes, prayed. 

Presently Susan came in with breakfast, which she 
inferred that her lady would choose upon-this morn- 
ing to have served in ber chamber. 

At Susan’s eartiest entreaty Lady Montressor com 
pelled herself to swallow a little coffee and » morsel 
of’ bread and jelly; and then pushicd the waiter from 
her sight, and turned away. 

“Close the front door; keep the house dark and 
quiet: L willj after a while, go into the front 
parlour and sit by the window, wiere, wishout-being 
seen, I may. look out upon the sea,’ said the lady, 28 
she dismissed her attendant. 

What a long, wedry, trying day! 

Barbara Brande went over the house arid over the 
ground, in consultation with Lady Montressor’s'm iid 
upon various mutters relating to repairs and altera- 
tions that reqiired their mutual care. 

Lord Montrexs6r, a¢courpanied by little Edwy, and 
attended by his groom, with the’ dogs and gansi 
rostved far atid wide through the woods bebind the 
Headland, 

Estelle; baving locked the parlour doors, sat at the 
frout window, and, shielded fegm-outside view by the 
closed Venetian blinds, g»zod through: their slats, 
watching the-sca-coast, if baply she could catch oue 
glimpse of the: one loved form.” 

How long and patiently she'sat and waited for that 
single transie1t moment of painful] joy. As the day 
waned, and the sun declined, and the lights atd 
shadows changed, she sank into a kneeling’ posture be- 
fore the window, and with clasped liwnds resting apon 
its sill, and her chin leaned tipon them, she continued 
to gaze’ through the bars out upon the darkening 
coast and upon the sea, still bright in the reflection 
of the last rays of the setting sav. 

At length, just ds she was beginning to fear that 
she should not see him before the evening grew too 
dark far her to-identify his.form, her patience was 
rewarded. 

A party emerged from the wocds off to her right, 
and foremost among them she recognised his well- 
known, commanding form, clothed in a Lbutiting-suit 
of green, with the game-biug at his side, the fowling- 
piece across his shoulder, and two pointers at his 


feet, 

Behind Wim came the boy; the old negro; and the 
groom, all heavily laden with game: He paused 
upon the samie spot: whereon in the morning he had 
parted with his shipmates—he paused and turned 
his fine face: towards'the house—toward the very 
window whereat she knelt and gazed! 

Oh! coald-he bat have known who watched. be- 
hind those green blinds—but evidently he knew not 
—suspected not the near proximity of her whom he 
so eagerly sought, and who at this very moment, from 
behind those blinds, gazed uvon liim in such passion- 
ate love and prayerful sorrow. 

He called the old negi‘o'to'his'side, and sdleéting 
what seetied to bé the best speciviens froni’each 
bunch of game; tied them together, put them in the 
hands of Neptune, and pointed toward the house. 

Old Neptunetonched his: hat and turned to come 
wp the hill, and. Lord) Montressor continued jis. 
course down the steep until he was lest to her 
sight. 

Vhen her strength utterly gave way. 

“Té is over! it is over!” she cried, and sank 
swooning to the ground. 

When she recovered her conscivusness it was quite 
dark; recollection slowly returned, bringing its 
accompaniment of anguish, 

She arose upon her elbow, passed her hand before 
her face to put away the trailing black tresses of 
ler hair, and leoked around, 

The moonlight gleaiing through the slats of the 
closed shutters. was the only object that attracted 
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her attention. She went and opened tu: im and sauis 
down on the floor with her head resting, ss before 
upon the window-sill, gazing out at s.a, 

There, on the moonlit waters, liko some fair 
white- winged bird, floated the vessel that eontatued 
all she loved on earth, She.could not choose bur 
kneel there with her breaking heart, p:aying fet 
him, gazing after him, 

She was interrupted by a gentle rap at the deo: 
—not of the parlour, but of the chamber, Sh: 
arose and feelly crossed’ both rooms, ant laid h: 
hand upon the lateh just as the voice of Susan speck 
soitly: 

“ Are you awake, dear lady,?’’ ‘ 

For reply, she opened the deor and admitt.d her 
attendant. 

“ Dear madame, how long and soundly you must 
bave slept! Here I have been to the door three 
times since sunset, and found all quiet,’ said th 
girl, wlio had no suspicion that her mistress had lain 
an hour in a swoon, 

As Lady Montressor made no comment, Susan 
said: 

“ Miss Brande is in the hall waiting to bid you 
good-bye, iny lady, as she returns on board of hor 
vessel to-night.” 

“ Ask-her to come in,” sai! Estelle, in a voice.s 
hollow that Susan started with the impression tha 
it was the graveyard spectre that spoke close to he. 
ear. 

Recovering her self-possession she went ont to 
obsy, and soon returned, bringing lights and pre- 
ceding Miss Brande, Susan ect the lights dow 
handed a chair to the visitor, aud retired, 

“You have seen him this evening, Miss Brando ”” 

“No, dear lady, I have not. He remained in th 
forest until sunset, when he returned and weat 
imme.iiately on board of the ship. I have been: : 
the premises here all day and so Lave not seen }i 

“1 think we may be sure now that Iam sa! 
discovery.” 

‘Yes, madame, for he evinces no curiosits vbe nt 
my lady tenant, although having been engaged in 
shooting through her: woods, he has very propet's 
senthera fine bunchof game, Old Neptune brousst 
. ” 


As Barbara had only come to say “ Good-bye,” 
ag she was in haste to return to her vessel, she teck 
leave of Lady Montressor, and with sine. re prayers 
for her consolation and happiness, prepere i to de 
part. 

She had not gone many steps from the reom, how 
ever, before the plaintive voice of the lidy recalled 
her. 

“Miss Brande, forgive mc, but at whit hour de 
you sail?” 

“ At sunrise, to-morrow morniiig, madame.” 

“Thank you. May Heaven send you a hap) 
voyage.” 

“ And you—pence and consolation, lady.”’ 

And so they parted. 

That evening Lady Montressor, scarcely having 
tasted her supper, soon dismiase:! lier attendant, and 
closed herself up in hér two roouis. 

And when the house was still she went and sa at 
the window, looking out at sea. and watching the 
White sails of the vessel that bore withim its bul- 
warks her beloved. 

Hour sfter hour she sat‘there, u:.til the moon sat. 
below the horizo®:, leaving the earth and sea in utter 
darkness. 

Then’ she arose and pace! the floor of that desolat: 
room, hour after hour, until the dawn of morning 
faintly appeared in the cast. 

Then again she seated herself at thé window, and 
|with her head resting heavily upon ber hand, she 
watched until the brightening day once more, for a 
few moments, gave the sails of the departii g récsel 
to her longing eyes. 

And she watched that vessel,—treasuring evéry 
moment that she might yet behold it—as 6 Watch : 
beloved and dying face that we feel must 8002 vonish 
from our sight for ever. 

She watched it until she saw the sails shaken ou! 
of their reefs, and other sails hoisted, an! all draw 
and fill with the wind as the ‘“ Petrel” left ber 
anchorage and’ glided gracefally over the witérs in 
her course down the Bay. 

She watched it as the sails lessened in the'd's- 
tance; shé watcled it out of sigit—straming ber 
eyes after it until the “ Petrel ” appeared no | rger 
than a snow-flake on the blue sea agains? the 
horizon, into whith it soon seemed tc meit ana 
disapp-ar, 

It was gone! He was gone! 

Yet still she did not change her attitude or 
withdraw her gaze; but remained with her strained 
eyes fixed upon the spot under the horizon where the 
sail had disappeared. 

It was very late in the afternoon, and Susan had 
paid many visits to her lady’s chamber door to listca 
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if she could hear her stir,and hxd rapped once or 
twico to attract her notice; when at length growing 
aneasy she gently opened the door and looked in; 
seeing the bed unoccupied she became alarmed, 
entered the room and passed on tothe parlour, where 
at the front window she saw her mistress sitting 
quite still, leaning her forehead against the window 
pane, and apparently gazing ont upon the Bay. 

“* Why, dear madame, how indiscreet, Have you 
been up all night?’’ inquired Susan, anxiously 
approaching the lady. 

But the stationary figure neither spoke nor 
moved. 

“Tady! Lady Montressor!”’ exclaimed the girl, 
going cluser to her side, 

But no word or gesture responded to the call. 

‘*She has fallen asleep sitting there—she will get 
cold; she must be waked. Lady! lady! dear lady!” 
exclaimed Susan, taking the hand that hung down 
by her side, 

But that hand was a hand of ice. 

‘Good angels, how cold she is! Madame, dear 
mistress! Oh, Heaven! what ails her?” cried the 
girl, putting his arms gently and respectfully 
around the lady’s shoulders, and secking to lift her 
head. 

At that touch the sufferer murmured strangely, 
wildly, vaguely. 

“ What is the matter? Dear lady, what is this ?”’ 
said Susan, in great distress. 

“Gone! gone! gone!” exclaimed Estelle, in a 
hollow, echoing voice, 

*‘Oh! you have been asleep—rouse yourself, dear 
lady. Wake up.” 

* Gone, gone, gone !”” 

“Oh, Heaven, what ails her! What shall I do 
with her? Lady Montressor, speak to me, look on 
me}; itis I—your poor, faithful Susan! Speak to 
me, please !’’ 

“Gone, gone, gone !”” 

Once more Susan put her arms reverently around 
her mistress’s shoulder and sought to lift her 

ead. 

And at that touch the lady turned toward her a 
death-like face, from which every shade of colour 
had faded, and vacant eyes whence the light of 
intellect had gone out! 

Yes, the heroic soul that had borne up so long, and 
bravely, and patiently, under such tremendous afflic- 
tions had succumbed at length; the sorely over- 
tasked heart and brain had yielded; the light of 
reason had fled ! 

Meanwhile Lord Montressor, on board the 
** Petrel,”’ pursued his voyage to the West Indies. 
(nd, reader, this was well—this was best. 


(To be Continued.) 











SO NICE. 


You wish to have your house painted. It is so 
nice to have one’s house freshly painted. So very 
nice. One feels so comfortable; besides, those 
people next door are having their's done, and yours 
will look so shabby. So you begin to coax your 
better half to have it done, and he, after declaring 
that it “looks well enough,’ that he “ detests a 
house that is being turned out of the windows,’’ and 
that “ women are never contented,’ gives in, under 
the influence of amiability, dinners, and coaxing, 
and stops at Dauberrup’s, one morning, to tell him 
to step up and make an estimate, 

Daubemup “ steps up” promptly : he goes through 
the house with his hat on the back of his head, 
thumps the walis, scrapes at the doors with a pen- 
knife, remarks, ‘‘Ah! hum!” occasionally, and 
finally declares that he can’t say what the cost will 
be until the job is done, the house is in so much 
worse condition than any other house. Then he 
asks who painted it last; says, “I thought so,” 
when ke hears the name; and finally accepts carte 
blanche as to painting, with the air of a prince con- 
ferring a fayour. 

He doesn’t know just when he’ll commence work, 
but you had better get things ready at once; and 
you obey. You take up all your carpets, and take 
down your pictures, for the potentate above alluded 
to cannot tell you what part of the house he will 
begin upon. The books are hidden away, the orna- 
ments removed, and you are aroused at dawn some 
morning to admit an array of workmen with paint- 
pots, step-ladders, and dissected scaffolds, who rush 
up and downstairs, roar to each other, deposit the 
best part of a lumber-yard in various apartments, 
and, having made a seemingly useless racket in the 
house all cay, depart at nightfall, and return no 
more for many days. Meanwhile the children tumble 
off the ladders, taste the Paris-green, and decorate 
the furniture with white paint. 
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Now is the time for your Aunt Alligator to arrive 
to pay you a visit; and for that dear, delightful 
Mrs. Hightone, whom you invited to stop for a day 
or two on her way to Brighton. The laws of hos- 
pitality are inviolable; you entertain them to the 
best of your ability and they look injured and 
miserable. Mrs. Hightone tells you that they 
always have the painting done while they are absent 
for the summer, and Aunt Alligator having had her 
best black spoiled by paint-spots, remarks that it is 
“shamefal,’”’ and goes away to have the name of 
your little Alligator, whom you named after her, 
stricken out of her will. 

Finally, as you sit beside the bed of that same 
unfortunate little Alligator, who has tumbled off a 
platform and bruised himself black and blue, trying 
to take the paint out of your husband’s best coat 
with turpentine, and with the worst sick headache 
you ever had in your life, remembering the long 
lectures that your lord and master read you over 
Mr. Daubemup’s “ little bill,” you begin to think 
that there are nicer things in this life than having 
one’s house painted. M.D. 


THE STUDENT'S STORY. 
—>————— 


Ever since my fatl.er took it into his heap to 
enter mo on the books of the University I have more 
or less been a German. 

Perhaps the happiest days of my life were those 
spent in my quaint old lodging, in the dullest street 
in the town. My good fortune gave me a landlady 
who was very deaf, very blind, and very good- 
natured. I was quite as much master as if the house 
had been my own, 

Lifo was to a certain extent monotonous, as to be 
eternally smokiug tobacco, drinking beer, and fight- 
ing duels with blunt swords, was, to say the least of 
it, singularly tame. 

Anatomy, tho laws of life, the many wonderful 
secrets in connection with human existence, were 
investigated by me to such an extent tnat I became 
quite enthusiastic on the subject. 

While my English, French, American, and German 
associates were busy over cards, beer, and billiards, 
I would burn the midnight oil in search of the great 
mysteries of nature. : 

One of my fellow-students alone sympathised with 
me in my tastes. 

He was a German born, rather mystical, but as 
far as I was able to judge, a most excellent and 
worthy fellow. He was, I believe, simplicity 
itself. 

Our friendship was the talk of the town, and to a 
certain extent was displayed by the mere fact of our 
always being together. 

Nearly ever evening he would come round and 
spend some hours with me. 

He was an inordinate lover of tobacco, and would 
sit for hours smoking, while I either read out to him 
or tried experiments in connection with dissection or 
anatomy in general, 

I had an ample supply of animals, and an occa- 
sional limb from a human subject, but never suc- 
ceeded in procuring a whole body. 

I often grumbled about the matter to Albrecht 
Sneider, who laughed at my idiosyncracy at first, 
and then finally promised to let me have a body all 
to myself. 

I treated the promise as a joke in very bad taste, 
and thought no more about the matter. 

Among our mutual acquiantances was a young 
man, Fritz by name, who was in every way the 
opposite of Albrecht. 

Merry, light-hearted, always on the search for 
pleasure, seldom sober, Fritz never lost an oppor- 
tunity of ridiculing the two bookworms as he called 
us. 
Neither I nor Albrecht was averse to beer, but 
wo seldom exceeded the bounds of discretion. At 
all social meetings, suppers, etc., we held our own 
but avoided excess. 

Fritz, who prided himself on never going to bis 
bed perfectly rational, was in the habit of ridiculing 
us openly. 

But Albrecht took no notice. His imperturbable 
good temper was proof against all the other's coarse 
attempts at wit. 

Then in stepped a woman. 

Hilda was, perhaps, the prettiest German blonde I 
had ever seon. With lovely hair, a delicate com- 
plexion, and a form which, if not fairy-like, was still 








that of a fine woman, she won the hearts of both 
Fritz and Albrecht. 

It was all very well to be ridiculed as a bookworm, 
but when it came to rivalry in love, the matter 
became serious. 

I noticed that Albrecht was unusually silent at 
our evening meetings. 

Worse than that, they became fewer and much 
more far between. 

Night after night I was left alone. 

But there is no one who can so easily dispenso 
with society as the student. I opened my books, | 
lit a fire in my laboratory and went to work. 

Certainly when it came to the beer and tobacco, 
the relief seemed less, but even that was to be got 
over. 

My chief misery was that I could not read up my 
anatomical studies by having a whole human subject 
to myself. 

A month passed, and Albrecht ceased his evening 
visits altogether. 

Not that he completely neglected me. Several 
times he called upon me in the morning, and even 
invited me to the house of his future joys and 
sorrows, 

So however he only hoped. Hilda was, I could 


.see, an abominable flirt, and would not end the 


contest between the two youths quite so quickly as 
they hoped and wished. 

Both thought themselves the favoured lover. 

One evening there was a ball given by one of the 
higher officials of the town. Many of the well- 
conducted students were invited, and, as a matter of 
course, Albreeht and I were included. 

My tastes did not ran very much that way, but to 
oblige my friend, and partly as a matter of policy, I 
accepted the invitation. 

How Fritz, whose rough ways were the talk of 
the town, contrived to be present, I know not. 
Probably his handsome face and noble figure stood 
him in good stead. 

The ne’er-do-wells of the world are often pat- 
ronised by female society. 

At all events, there he was, very handsome, very 
stylishly dressed, and full of that hearty confidence 
which so imposes upon the world. 

I had never spoken to Hilda before, but, on the 
present occasion, was presented to her by both 
rivals. 

With something of maliciousness in my mind, I 
immediately engaged her for two dances, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing them both frowning at 
me most desperately. 

Hilda laughed. Heartless girl! She cared no- 
thing for me ; and actually enjoyed the misery she 
was inflicting upon these two young men. 

She was a pleasant and agreeable girl enough, 
but as I looked upon Albrecht as a brother I could 
not forgive her. When I remonstrated she laughed 
in my face. 

“Tama woman, and can do as I like,” she said, 
tossing Ler lively curls up in a golden cloud. 

This silenced me of course, and, as soon as | 
could lead her to a seat, I walked away. 


* a * % * 


Ten minutes elapsed and I found Albrecht Sneider 
near me. 

He was pale, almost ghastly, and his lips quivered 
convulsively. 

** What is the matter?” I said. 

He drew my arm in hia, and walked me off to a 
conservatory, crowded by the richest tropical fruits. 

“* Henry Graham,” he whispered, in a sepulchral 
voice, “ don’t you want a corpse ?” 

I started in utter horror. 

“Yes,” I faltered; “ but—but this is a strange 
place to talk about such a subject.” 

“ Nom—now or never! You shall have a corpse 
by to-morrow night! It may be mine, it may be hers 
—Heaven knows it may be hers.” 

I looked him full in the eye. Was he mad, or had 
he been drinking? Evidently something was the 
matter. 

“IT know what you think,” he said, sadly. ‘“ But 
it is a fact. I cannot live without her —and, 
believe me, Harry, she is playing me false.” 

At this moment he drew me behind a large 
flowering cactus, and clutched my arm. 

“ Silence—silence—move and I will kill you!" he 
said in a savage, moody tone, 

I knew his motive. 


Hilda, leaning on the arm of the light-hearted 
Fritz, was about to promenade with him. 
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“ Beautiful Hilda,” he said aloud, unconscious of 
the presence of strangers, to whom the style of con- 
versation must be ludicrous, “ believe me when | 
say that I love, that I adore you.” 

The merry German girl laughed, declaring that 
he was the third man who had made the same remark 
to her. 

“ But, beauteous Hilda!” he cried, ‘I am iu sober 
and serious earnest. To-morrow night at eight— 
yes, Without fail, I will repeat the words to your 
father.” Hilda now became graver in tone. 

“T did not know you were serious, Herr Mole,” 
she began. “If you really intend speaking to my 
father of 

Albrecht could bear no more. 
by the arm and drew me away. 

We left the ball-room together, and soon were 
seated by my comfortable fire, enjoying the luxury 
of tobacco and beer. 

Albrecht scarcely spoke, but a great deal of beer 
disappeared, and finally he left me in a very gloomy 
und taciturn state of mind, 

The day was a busy one with me ; I liad letters to 
auswer, 

My dinner was sent up at the usual time, end 
after eating it I indulged, as was my custom, in a 
quiet pipe and some schnapps. 

My father had been rather peremptory in his 
expressions. He wished me to return as soon as 
possible. 

I had spent three years in Germany, and he wanted 
to see some result. 

Besides, he was kind enough to say that I was 
missed at home, and my mother and sisters would 
be glad to see me. 

‘lo be remembered and scolded thus kindly was 
very pleasant, but still my education was not 
complete. Until my anatomical studies were supple- 
mented by the actual dissection of a human body. I 
could not be said to have arrived at the surgical 
perfection at which | aimed. 

What was to be done? 

Like nearly all German students would have done, 
1 answered myself by lighting up a huge pipe, and 
filling up another mug of beer. 

But no ideas would come. 

Then came a timid knock at the outer door. As 
my deaf and bliud old landlady never interfered 
with such mundane concerns I at once replied, and 
found a messenger in uniform, with a letter. 

He asked for me, and being satisfied of my identity, 
gave me a letter. 

As soon as I had taken it in my hand the man 
hurried away. 

I tore it open as the manner of delivery was in 
itself strange. 

“Dear Harry,—An unfortunate ‘rixe’ has oc- 
curred, In a quarrel to-day poor Fritz has received 
his quietus. As it is absolutely necessary to keep 
the matter secret his body will be sent you. Do 
with it as you please, or, rather, as you think wise. 
I have often promised youa corpse. At the same 
time I pledge you my word I have done him no harm. 

‘“* ALBRECHT SNEIDER.” 

Fritz dead, and his body brought to me. It was 
not only borrible, but very suspicious. I recollected 
the scene of the night before. 

Still I was bound, I thought, in honour to protect 
my friend. 

What was to be done with the body ? 

My instincts asa medical student were alive in 
one moment. 

I mechanically went to a cupboard and took out 
all my surgical instruments. 

While so doing (it was now dark night) there 
came a knock at the door. 

I rushed hastily to the passage and gave admis- 
sion to four men, bearing something on a sireicher. 
It was covered by a sheet. 

A slight shudder passed through my frame as I 
hastily led the way to my dressing-room. None of 
the men spoke. 

They moved solemnly, and with true German 
gravity. 

I stood with the door open, a candle in my hand. 
They deposited the stretcher on my large table, 
made a sort of awkward bow, and then hesitated. 

I put my hand in my pockets. 

The leader of the party, a man in a black shovel 
hat, very much like a coal heaver's, grinned aud 
waited, 

{ gave him some money, for which I received 
muttered thanks, 

Then I escorted them out, 





He held me tight 


Two miuutes more, and I was alone with my dead 
body. 

To speak the candid truth I was delighted. 

No miser ever gloated over his gold with more 
fervour than I did over my first corpse. 

Having secured myself from observation I once 
more examined my instruments. 

The case was made by a celebrated army sur- 
geon. 

Every one of the terrible saws, knives, and other 
adjuncts of the battle field were here. One large 
instrument like a carving knife. 

I took it up, examined it keenly, and then laid it 
down again. 

All was ready. 

And all this time I had never thought of examin- 
ing the unfortunate being whom I was about to dis- 
sect. To this day I believe that my professional 
enthusiasm must have driven me nearly mad. 

It suddenly struck me to assure myself of tle 
real character of the subject which laid before me. 
I lifted the sheet. 

Yes—terrible to relate, it was the white, livid, 
sorpse of Fritz. 

As I let the sheet fall with a sickening sensation 
at my heart, the clock struck eight. 

The hour of his appointment with Hilda's father. 

Terror, disgust, for a moment overcame me, but 
taking up a celebrated French work on surgery, I 
tried to prime myself to be again the surgeon, 

Ittook, however, a couple of glasses of brandy and 
three pipes to work me up to the proper state of 
mind, 

Then I was remorseless. 

Coldly I began to lay out the instruments. My 
eager and terrible longing to try my hand upon a 
whole corpse returned. 

Blinding myself to the fearful nature of the task I 
was about to impose on myself, I advanced towards 
the table. 

My sight was confused and uncertain. 

Suddenly I reflected that my subject was not un- 
dressed. 

I had to remove the wretch’s clothes. 

Rat—tat—tat. 

The knock was sharp and decisive. 
be the matter ? 

The police were after me, was my first idea. Then 
there came the wild and monstrous notion that I was 
summoned in some supernatural way. 

There was no hesitation about my manner. I 
opened the door. 

A dark saturvine figure stood looking at me. With 
some such impulse as influenced Faust at times, I 
retreated, my Germanic fancy raising the idea in my 
head that Mephistophiles stood before me. 

A moment's reflection convinced me that Albrecht 
stood in the doorway. 

“ Well,” I said. 

“In the name of Heaven!” he cried, “ what have 
you done with Fritz ?” 

“1 was just going to cut him up.” 

“ Alive, you savage !” he said. 

“ Alive, man, what do you mean ?” 

“Have you not found it out, Harry? Thank 
Heaven! I am not too late. After I left you, I went 
back to the Casino, und, assisted by four Baden- 
Baden fellows, made Master Fritz drink a little more 
than even he is used to, When he woke this 
morning we gave hima refresher, with laudanum 
in it, and, ourselves a little wild, seut him tu you as 
a dead man.” 

“ Not dead!” I cried. 

“T hope not. Having despatched him here by 
four comrades, I kept the appointment with Hilda, 
and, old boy, have been accepted. I just recollected 
tbat it waspast eight—and knowing your zeal in the 
cause of science—hurried off, for fear you should 
really murder poor Fritz. 

My indignation was too great to allow me to reply. 
Next day | left, and it was months afterwards, when, 
at Hilda’s own solicitation, thac I forgave Albrecht. 
But you will never get me to visit that place again. 

Fritz declares that he is only waiting his opportu- 
nity to show how he appreciates my first attempt at 
dissection. Cc. M 


What could 





LIFE AND EXISTENCE. 

Tux mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and 
drink, and sleep; to be exposed to darkness and 
the light ; to pace around in the mill of habit, and 





not life. In all this, but a poor consciousness of 
humanity is awakened, and the sanctities still 
slumber which make it worth while to be. 
Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, 
alone can give “itality to the mechanism of existence. 
The laugh that vibrates through the heart, the tears 
that freshen the dry wastes within, the music that 
brings childhood back, the prayer that calls the 
future near, are the true nourishment of our natural 
being. 








Oxg Tichborne trial jurymen has petitioned the 
Queen for the release of the Ciaimant, recanting his 
former verdict, and another now promises * to go 
over,” having based his views on the fact that the 
Claimant’s hair was dyed, and it turns out, to his 
horror now, to have been the natural colour, The 
value of jury decision has always been as doubiful; 
it was, however, supposed to be of a superior quality 
in that eternal trial. 





GLORIA; 





OR, 

MARRIED IN RAGE. 
—_—__ 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 


We must follow David Lindsay, 

Peter Cummings, the overseer of Gryphynlold, 
has already assured us that tie y oung man reached 
Wolf’s Gap in safety, and took the night stage-coach 
for Llandudno. 

The first night of his jouruey was without any iu- 
cident worth recording. 

But in the middle of the second night's journey, 
when they were within a few miles of Bb —— 7 
fearful accident happened, They were going through 
a dangerous mountain pass, where, as often oc- 
curred, the narrow road ran between a rising pre- 
cipice on one hand and a falling one on the other, 
There were then but four passengers iu the coach— 
David Lindsay and three other men. 

All were fast asleep—lulled by the motion of the 
coach, as they lay back on their cushions—except 
David Lindsay, whom the thoughts of his lost love 
kept awake. “ 

In the darkness of a starless midnight, along aroad 
so ill lighted by the two coach lamps that objects 
and boundaries were rather more likely to be con- 
sumed than to be made clearer, the leaders drew too 
near the edge of the falling precipice, 

For a few yards they went on safely through the 
fearful peril, and then, suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, one of the off horses made a misstep, and 
coach, horses and passengers plunged over the pre- 
cipice, crashing as they rolled over and fell into the 
tops of strong trees, that broke their fall only for an 
instant, to let them through aud down into deeper 
depths of forest branches, which in turn gave way 
beneath the weight and dropped them fiually at the 
base of the mountain, 

Now camea time of ivextricable confusion and 
deadly panic, 

Not a groan or a cry was heard; not a face could 
be seen. The lamps had been shattered and the 
lights put out by the fall. No one had been thrown 
out of the coach, but all were coiled and kmrotted 
together among the cushions and padded lining, 
which had helped to save them, within the hali- 
broken body. Noone as yet knew whether he were 
dead or alive, in pain or at ease. Even the horses 
did not move or struggle. They might be dead, 

Some minutes passed in this manner, and then a 
groan arose from the midst of the silence, 

‘Then a prayer: 

‘Lord have mercy upon us,” 

Finally a thanksgiving : 

‘* Heaven be praised we are not all dead,’ 

And now the stunned passengers began to recover 
their senses, and the coiled and knotted forms to un- 
wind and extricate themselves amid more groans aud 
lamentations, 

‘+ Has any one got the means of making a light ?” 
inquired the voice of a practical man. 

“*T have a box of wax matches,” answered one old 
fellow, who had made himself a nuisance by smoking 
the whole day and night. 

“T have got a few pounds of candles in my carpet- 
bag that I was taking home to the old woman, but | 
reckon it is jambled up among us so I cau’: find it,’”’ 
said another voice, as its owner began to wriggle 
about in the wreck in search of lis property. 

‘Oh, don’t; don’t, for the Lord’s sake! You are 
hilling me! I am in great pain!’’ moaned a weak 
voice that had not ceased to moan and groan since 
they had recovered consciousness after the shock of 
the fall. 











turn thought into an implement of trade—this is | 
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‘‘T am very sorry, friend,’ said the candle owner. 
after he had found his bag. and dragged it out from 
a jumble of broken glass and splinters that had fallen 
ou the body of the coach. 

“ Here they are, sir,’ he called out. 

“Give them to me,”.said the first speaker, who 
had called for light. and whose mame was David 
Lindsay. “No, I fear Lcannot do it. I find any 
left-arm is useless ; but you, gentlemen, light a pair 
of candles and let us look about us. It is my hope 
and belief that no one is fatally injured.” 

“Ob,Iam in great pain! Iam in great pain!” 
guoaned the wounded passenger. 

‘Lam very sorry to hear it, sir. Where are you 
hurt ?” inquired David Lindsay, sympathetigally. 

“Oh, my leg! myleg! Itis crusbedand broken, 
and bent up nuder me.” 

‘“ We must.extricate this gentleman immediately. 
Take courage, sir, we will soon have you ont, and no 
doubt there is some wood-cutter’s or charcoal- 
burner’s house near to which wecan carry you,” said 
the young man, cheerfully. 

By this time two candles were lit,and by their 
light the condition of the inside of the- coach could 
be clearly seen. It lay upon its left side. 

The right side windows were overhead, but broken 
into the boty of the coach. It required some exer- 
tion to force the crushed window open and out, and 
it was only done at the expense of cut and wounded 
hands. 

The man whom I will call the candle-master was 
the first to raise his head through the aperture and 
look abroad. 

And this was his report: 

‘It is acloudy night. Hardly a star ‘to bo seen. 
We are wrecl:ed at the foot of the mountain, and 
atout a hundred yards from the bank of the river, 
Right opposite te us, on the other shore, I see.a small 
rroup of buildings, and a solitary watch-light burn- 
ing. I take it tobeaferry. If so, belp is at hand, 
of course.” 

“ Thank 
Lindsay. 

And then he anxiously inquired : 

“ Do you see the stage-corehman ? 
heard a word of him since we fell. 
about the fate of the poor fellow.” 

The ‘* man on the look-out’’ paused as if'to make 
a new observation, and then replied : 

‘No, I see no coachman, ard his box is nothing 
but a mass of splinters and rags, Ah, poor soul! you 
know he would have been shot from his seat at the 
first fall. He’s done for, unless indeed he saw the 
danger time enough to jump off, as he might, you 
know, And the horses lie stock s ill, as ifthey were 
dead, as likely they are. Well, I am going to climb 
vutand try and get assistance.” 

With this the young man, who was unhurt, or the 
least hurt of the party, clambered ont through the 
broken window at thecost of .soratched skin and 
torn raiment, and being on the outside, succeeded in 
opening the door and extricating his fellow-pas- 
ecngers, 

First.came the old smoker, groaning and complain- 
ing of his wounds and bruises, which, as they 
did not hamper his movements, seemed to be super- 
ficial. 

Next came David Lindsay, .whose left arm hung 
motionless by bis side. 

Yet with his rigbt arm he lent what assistance he 
could to the two unhurt men in tenderly removing 
their mest seriously injured fellow-traveller from the 
coach and Jaying him carefully down on a pallet 
that they had made on the ground of their own 
overcoats. ‘ 

Then the broken man, who had shricked wita 
agony on being drawn from the body of the coach, 
became quiet, and seemed so prostrated as to be on 
the verge of fainting or dying. 

“Has any one a brandy flask ?”’ inquired David 
Lindsay. 

“Yes. I never travel without my pocket-pistol,” 
promptly replied the old smoker, drawing a little 
lat bottle from his breast, 

‘“Uncork it and put the neck to his mouth—for 
mrercy'’s sake, ickly!” directed the amateur 


Heaven!” fervently ejaculated David 


We have not 
I am anxious 


quickly !” 
voctor. 
The old smoker knelt and obeyed orders, 
Taw woundel 
“Now,we must get help from the honse across 
there as soon as possible,” exclaimed David Lindsay, 
going eloser to the banks of the stream. 


man drank and was revived, 


‘xe new river bere was deep and narrow. An 
athlete might almost have thrown a stone from one 
shore to the other. 

The spot wis highly picturesque. The wrecked 
tage-coach and dead horses lay at the foot of tho 
i tty, wooded precipice down which they had 
fallen 


Before then rolled the dark, narrow, rspid-river, 








beyond, that-river lay a hilly sbore,.and down near 
the water were grouped half a dozen small buildings, 
that might have been a gottage,; barn, aud boat-bouse 
belonging to aferry. sugh asareso frequently to be 
found on the mountain,rivers. 

A single light was buruing near the shore,.and 
duplicated by reflection in the water below. 

But not a soynd was to be heard from that 
side, 

“They are asleep, doubtless,’ said David Lind- 
sey,“ but.we must try to rouse them.’’ 

Whereupon the young man who was unburt put 
up both his hands to his mouth for a trumpet, and 
shouted forth : 

*“‘ Kallo-o-o! Yo-ho! O—house!’’ 

He waited afew minutes, and getting no response, 
repeated his summons; then a few moments longer 
and still receiving no answer, reiterated it, adding, 
as he recovered his breath: 

“Now, if that don’t fetch ’em, I'll just throw off 
my clothes and swim the river. It is nothing.’’ 

“ Not in good weather, but ona winter night you 
might take cramp and drown, or get cold and die of 
the pleurisy,’’ suggested the old smoker. 

“Nota bit of it! It will ‘be cold enough, but 
when I get to the other side I'll warm myself by 
thrashing the first drowsy, stupid clown that Ican 
wake up !”’ exclaimed the young fellow. 

At this moment,among the murky buildings on 
the opposite shore, another light appeared and was 
reflected on the water beneath, while a voice, shouted 
from across the river: 

* Hallo-o!”’ 

“Hallo yourself, you slow turtle!” shouted tho 
young traveller. 

“ What's wanted ?” 

“A boxt! There’s been an accident! Stage- 
¢oach pitched over the precipice! Four horses and 
the coacbman killed! ‘Bhree passengers hurt, one 
badly !” shouted the young fellow. 

“ All right!’ resred the ferryman, referring to the 
boat, of covrse, and not to the accident. 

‘Pata little bed or some pillows ia it, for the 
injured man!’’ bawled the youth, 

** Just so!’’ yelled the ferryman, who was already 
going about the business, as they could see from the 
motion of the light in his hand, 

Presently the light disappearel, and presently 
after reappeared; and then in afew minutes the dip 
of oars was heard, and in a few minutes more the 
boat grounded on the sands below the wrecked stage- 
coach, and two men sprang from it and-began m- 
mediately to «sk a multitude of questions, which it 
would have taken an hour to answer in detail. 


“ We know nothing about the cause of the accident, | 


or who was to blame, if anybody was. I think we 
were asleep when it happened. The coach fell over 
the precipice into the tops of the trees, that must 
have. broken the fall considerably, several times. be- 
fore we reached the bottom, or we should all have 
been crushed to death, notwithstanding these 
cushions and padded sides, that did also help to 
save our limbs,” answered the young man, as he 
helped the two ferrymen to lift the body of the 
groaning victim and lay him on the bed in the boat. 

‘““Any of the luggage in the boot saved, I won- 
der,’’ said the old smoker, as he walked around the 
wreck of the stage-coach. 

But the boot had burst and let fall the heavy 
trunks before reaching the bottom, and now no- 
thing remained of it but flapping leather rags. 

** Oh, lor’! my box: is gone!” cried the old smoker. 

‘*You may find it, sir, all the same, either lodged 
in some of the bushes on the mountain side, or maybe 
down on the road itself, supposing it might have 
rolled all the way down. Better get on the boat now, 
sir, and look for your box to-morrow,” said the elder 
of the two ferrymen,as he stood upon the boat, 
waiting for his last passenger, 

The old man unwillingly abandoned the search, 
and got into the boat, that was swiftly rowed to the 
opposite hank, where all the party lauded. 

The wounded and, grogning man suffered so much 
on being touched,or moved, that David Lindsay sug- 
gested that they should lift him by the eorners of 
the bed on whieh he lay, and so carry him to,some 
mattress on a bedstead on the ground floor, if such 
could be obtained. 

The elder ferryman assured him thatit could. 

David Lindsay’s advice was followed. 

The wounded traveller was conveyed to a small 
but clean bedroom, warmed by a wood fire, and ad- 
joining the parlour, and wade as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would admit, while the landlord sent 
one of his men on horseb.ck to the nearest hamlet to 
fetch a physician. 

“And here is this gentleman, who is seriously 
burt, though he gays nothing about it,’ remarked 
the young farmer, pointing to David Lindsay, to 
wafds whoa all now locked. 

“My lof} arm is usejess ; thatais all, Notiing 





can'ke done.untilithe doctor comes, and even then he 
must attend to the mo.e suffering man first,” said 
David Lindsay, with a.smile. 

It was now so near day that the faint rosy tinge 
from the light of the rising sun could, be seen. above 
the opposite mountain tops, 

The lanulord (and ferryman), whose name was 
Kirk, now aroused all his family, and tade them 
arise and prepare breakfast for the unlucky trave!- 
lers, 

A few minutes after sunrise a Dr.’ Petit, from ihe 
neighbouring hamlet, arrived and was ushered in to 
the bedside of ‘the injared pyssenger, whose hurts 
he declared to be far .more painful than dangerous, 
consisting of a sprained aukle and cut and tern: and 
bruised legs. 

Having ministered to this..man, the; doctor camo 
out and examined, David Lindssy's arm, which ho 
found broken midway between the elbow and 
shoulder. 

With great skill he set, splintered, and bound it 
up, and put it ina sling. 

“You will have a little local pain during the 
knitting together of the bone, but that will he the 
only inconvenience you will suffer,’ said the kind- 
hearted doctor, as he left the young man and turned 
tosesto the injuries of the old ‘farmer, who was 
complaining very much; thongh nothing but a few 
scratches and bruises, requiring little or no treat- 
inent, was found upon him. 

Breakfast was now ready, and the:good doctor sat 
down to the table with his three pa ients, who. were 
not so badly off but that they could relish the frag- 
rant coffee, fresh venison, corn bread and light rolls 
set before them. 

Te morning meal was not over when the people 
of the neighbourhood, who had heard a rumour of tho 
accident, began to assemble at the ferry to visit the 
scene of the calamity, and inquire into all the par- 
ticulars, 

Before noon it was ascertained ‘that the coach was 
a total wreck, the horses killed, and the ooachman 
missing. 

3efore night the body of ‘the unfortunate eoach- 
man was found in a fissure of roeks, abont halfway 
down the precipice. It was,brought.to,the ferry- 
house for the inguest. 

Nearly all the luggage belonging to the, passengers 
was recovered by the diligent search of the neigh- 
bours, lodged among the bushes on the mountain 
side, or fallen on the road | elow, 

The inquest was-hel:! the same night, the verdict 
rendered being accidenta] death. and the body of the 
poor man -was put ina rude coffin, and set ina cold 


loft over the stables to awxit-the arrival of bis son, 


who, being known to the ferryman, had been~sent 


or. 

The old smoker and the young farmer walked over 
to the hamlet. the next day to meet. the Llandudno 
coach, 

David Lindsay, feeling compassion for the man 

whose injuries still confined him to. his bed, deter- 
mined to remain a day or two longer to keep him 
company. 
It was the third evening after bis arrival at the 
ferry that he-entere! the common parlour of the 
house, and found it occupied by a stranger, who was 
striding up-and down the floor. 

He was a tall, dark, sinister-looking man, enveloped 
from head to foot in a long, black cloak. A swarthy 
forehead, bushy brows, and fierce black eyes full of 
malignant fire, was all that could be seen of his face, 
for a flap of his black cloak was se thrown over it 13 
to conceal the lower part. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Davip Linpsay drew a chair to the genial wood 
fire and seated himself ; but his.atteution continually 
wandered toward the forbidding stranger, who, 
closely wrapped in his long black cloak, and. with 
his slouched hat pulled over his brow, continued to 
stride up and down the floor, 

Once, as David Lindsay happened to look up from 
his seat, justas the stranger turned around in his 
walk, their glances met. when so dark a scow! 
loured down on the brow of the unknown, so 
fierce a fire flashed from his eyes that the young man, 
stricken as by an electric shock, recoiled and turned 
away, 

Tne stranger still continued to pace up and down 
the floor with long strides, while the youth, sitting 
at the fireside, could scarcely resist the sinister 
fascination that drew him to look again en what he 
loathed, yet strangely pitied ; for, under the shrouding 
shadows of the cloak and hat, all that could be seen 
of that dark form revealed despairing anguish and 
demoniac malignity. In a word it was the aspect of 
a tortured fiend, 


After a few moments the repulsive stranger 
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snatched something from the table and strode from 
the room, 

David Lindsay, from somo impulse that he could 
not have explained, arose with a feeling of relief, 
and, though the night was intensely cold, he threw 
up all the windows in the room that the pure outside 
air might blow freely through it. 

He walked slowly up and down, nntil the room 
was thoroughly ventilated, and then elosed the 
windows again. 

He had searcely reseated himself when Aaron Kirk, 
the landlord’s son, came in bringing a lighted lamp, 
Which he placed upon the table. 

* Do youknow who was the gentleman that left 
thé parlour about fifteen minutes since ?”’ inquired 
David Lindsay. 

* Blest if I do, sir. He came here first about four 
or five days ago and left his horse, valuable one, 
which was dead beat, and hired a fresh one from 


and features as menler and delicate as any girl's; 
but with a pair of flashing black eyes, as well as a 
heavy head of eurling, black hair, and a full black 
beard that covered the whole lower part of his face 
and hung a foot down on hischest. I wasa youngster 
then, carefully nursing the first down on my clin ; 
aud I remember how I used toenvy his black beard. 
It was the only thing I did. envy thespiendid stranger 
who dazzled the whole county. My father kept this 
house then, and the elegant colonel used to stop here 
sometimes when bunting in the neighbourhood, you 
understand.” 

** Certainly.” 

* Well, sir, as I said, he came first just before tie 
Christmas holidays. It was im January, a week or 
so later, that the colonel fell into the company of the 
wiekedest man in the wickcdest race of men ever 
‘known in this, or in amy other country—Dyvyd 
‘Gryphyn. li you haveeveribeen down in the neigh- 


iather to take him down the country comer eee. of Weli’s See you must have heard of 
ore and | ‘him, too 


to-night he came back and brought father’s bh 
got his own, and now he’s gone again,” 

“ Where ?” inquired David Lindsay. 

“Don’t know, sir, beggin’ pardon; I did wemtur’ 
to ask him if he was going to catch the stage-eoach. 
He didn’t make me any answer, but he gave-meameh 
a look then, of course, after that I didnt -askeny 
questions. He was a good, transient customer. He 
paid liberally for the use of our horseand the keep of 
his own ; but I think the house is well: rid.of him, all 
the same air!’ aaid the young ferryman 

“Very wate. pityhime dhe-aeemed to suffer,” 
replied David ay, in amusing tone 

During the sromainder of the young gnan’s sojoura 
at the ferry the dark form and face.of the sinister 
stranger hemnted bis imagination painfally and 


persistently. 
namnaiatate spoke to the’landlerd concena- 


ing the 

“No, gir)” replied ‘Mr. Kirk, in eamewer to dia- 
quiries. **T.am not acquainted withjhim. Mexer } 
sawihis fagoiin a life, until he-eemeihereto‘biremy 
horse and leave bisown. And:then I liked -his looks 
so little, that I wouldo’t have trusted him with-amy 
horse atany price, if his own hadn’t been the more 
valuable of the two. When he brought mine back 
and got his own, he asked me what was to pay. 
And then, you see, I thought I would find out who 
he was. So Lpolitely asked him, in whose,name I 
should make ont the bill and xeceipt. But, laws.a 
mercy! he scowlcd ow me like a black thunder.clond, 
thumped: down a banknote for five pounds on the 
counter and matieme take my pay and give him the 
change. I did so,and he mounted .his borse and 
galloppedaway. I mas.glad enough; forall the time 
he-stayed J seemed tosee amoke and amell brimstone.” 

David: Lindsay smiled slightly in perceiving that 
the landlord had felt .as; be. bimself had, a :certain 
sense of oppression, almost of .guffacation in the 
presence of the stranger. 

Tho next moment this thonght gaye place'to.a 
feeling of pity for the unknown, and he, said, 
gravely: 

“ The,man seamed to be utterly despairing.’ 

“ Yee,he looked like he bad had something very 
heavy on .bis conscience. 1 ghouldn’t wonder if he 
wasa murderer, Aud now I come to «think. of it,” 
acded Kirk, and then he :pauaed. 

= What !” inguired David Linudsav, with much in- 
terest.”” ‘* What.do you think P” 

* Why he does look somethixg likea, man I.weed 
to know lopg.ago, when I was a young shaver like 

you,” 

‘* Who was he ?” inquired David Lindsay. 

The two men bad been standing in front of the 
parlour fire, It-was-evening, but the lawp: was not 
yet lighted and bropght in,:- when this conversation 
commenced : 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Kirk, taking a seat. for him- 
self, “Sit down and I wilt tell you. I must sit, 
for the very thought of that affair. makes mo so 
weak in my limbs that I really can’t stand.” 

David Lindsay seated himself and waited to hear 
more, 

“It was a Colonel Murdockson. Ile was in the 
Reg’lars, He was down here on ‘leave, spending 
Christmas holidays with some relations.” 

* Yes," said David Lindsay, seeing that the land- 
lord pansed. 

‘Well, he «was a ‘handsome fellow, tall, and 
straigtit asan arrow, and when ‘he drew himself up 
and turew his-shoulders back and lifted his head, he 
was as soldierly a looking officer as you would be 
likely to meet ina day’s march.” 

“And -yet you say this sinister stranger looked 
like him >” 

* Yes, only older and blacker ‘ond wickeder! This 
Marmaduke Murdockson was a splendid, handsome 
young blade, as I said, with adace as clear and white, 


, 





have heard of both, ” replied David Lindsay. 

“Wellyeir,there must have been a spark of the 
| Byit@Oxe in ‘ibis Mashing colonel, or he never could 
have etruck sh a eudden and furious frieud- 
ship with dhe vil One himeelf, meaning Dyvyd 
Gryphyn.” 

‘* Dywgd ‘xp’ Gryphyn ?” ainguired. young Lind- 
say. 

‘* Yes, Dyvyd ap ‘Grephyn was what he called 
himself, though everybody else calied him plain 
Dywyd Gryphyn,. e name that ig barbarons.enovgh in 
iseelf without amy ‘aps.’” 

“Go on, if yom please. 

“Well, sir, they two. grew as thick esithieves, or 
ewecthearts, or mewly married lovers. They were 
@iways together. ‘key avere citen here, »when 
on hunting expeditions. And mind yeu, ir, it 
was not alvays the cringed or the fowr-feoted 


creatures they amene waiter,’ added ahe Jandiord, | 


waysteriously. 
“Whatshen?” dinguived young . 
“ Ab, sir, many a simple, confiding less had cause 


colonel, Notas I believe any of ‘em really let them- 
selves be led astray, neither, That ain’t ‘the way of 
our good girls down in these here parts; but the 
splendid Marmaduke had a winning manner and a 
way of breaking hearts that he delighted in and 
boasted. of, to graiify bis pride and vanity.’ 

“The. demon!” indignantly exclaimed David 
Lindsay. 

‘Yes, sir; but he was a very handsome cemon 
just about thattime. And, sir, he used to brag—I 
have heard him do itin this very parlour, when.he 
and Dyvyd ap Gryphyn were over their liquor, I 
have heard him brag that.he had only to look .at a 
woman to;make her hig slave.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the honest young fisherman in 
unntterable disgustand abhorrence, 

“Well, sir, the end eame sooner than any one 
might have thought. Tat friendship of theirs,.sir, 
was like the lighted fuse.of a grenade, It soon came 
to the,end and exploded, as might have been ex- 
pected sooner or later; thangh as I said, it.burst up 
sooner than any one expected.” 

“ Umph!” 

The way of it was this: They were here one 
evening altera day’s hunt. They were smokingand 
drinking together at that very table in this panlour, 
and I ruvning in and out to answer their bell er obey 
their orders. They didn’t mind me, I was buta 
slip of a youth, and besides they were so much in 
liquor that they were reckless of what they said, J 
reckon. Well, sir, the colonel began as usual 
to brag of the number of bearis he had broken 

” 

“Was this man one.of Satan’s imps, indeed ?” 
broke in young, Lindsay. 

* Something like.it, sir,as you will say when yon 
hearthe.cnd. But you,/have.seen him,and you may 
udge for yourself.” 

“ Whom do youmean? This stranger who refused 
to give his mame ?” 

“Yes, It runs in my head,and I can’t drive it 
out, that this forbidding siranger, who declined to 
give his name,,is no other than the long wissing 
iugitive, Marmaduke Murdockson. But to go back 
to that night, when they sat.over their liquor, one 
brasging of conductiof which he onght to have beeu 
deeply ashamed, aud the other listening and sneer- 
ing. At last Dyvyd ap Grypbyn, curling his lip, 
said : 

**So you think no woman whom you honour 
with your notice could be proof against your fascina- 
tions ?” 

“*T have never found auch a one yet. If*there is 
such a oue | have *yet to discover her,’ answered ihe 
unblasbiug villain. 





“*T'll find one for you—one who will be proof 
against all your allurements, my fire fellow,’ said 
Dyvyd ap Gryphyn, who, being very much intoxi- 
cated, was very much iuclined to be insulting aud 
aggressive, 

**T'll bet you a hundred pounds that you don’,’ 
exclaimed the boasting lady-kilier. 

“*Tilbet you two hundred that I do,’ 
Dyvyd ap Gryphyn. 

“© Done,’ said the other, 

« And the money was -put up in the form of notes 
of hand by both of them, and myfather was cal ci 
in to hold the stakes. Then more braudy and cigars 
were ordered, 

“«* Where is this peerless Diana toavhom you will 
introduee ane?’ sneeringly duguived ahe dashing 
colonel, 

“In any house t Grypbyniold, replied his 
companion. 

“*Ohb, the-sleeping beantyjn the wood. The en- 
chanted princess in the cagtle!.the secluded Venus, 
of whom everyone has heardgo much, but no one has 
ever seen,’ sneered thedashing colonel, 

“You shall see her, andiase two tamdred pounds 
by your boasting,’ retorred Graph yn. 

“The notes were then »put iu any father’s hands. 
My father sout me out to dning bis.gash-box that 
he might lock them up iin ‘the presence of the two 
men, 

“* Now, sir,’ said Gryphymto the colonel, ‘listen 
tome, I have some gentlemen coming to dive with 
me next Wednesday. Join ws and Iwill give you 
asight.of the woman who will treat you with eool- 
ness or contempt, according to your deportment 
towards her.’ 

“* Yes; but you must mot ouly give-me a sight of 
the heanty, but o change to win her effections,” 
atided the colonel. 

““Oh, of course, agreed Dywyd ap Grephyn. And 


retorted 


eo the talk ended, at least for me; for daving no 


more business jin the parlour Iwas sent off to put 
away the eash-box,and with an intimation that 1 
need not returp, I think my father éid not consider 
the conversation of these two gentlemen edifying to 
Lis son. 

* Well, Mr, Lindeay, the colonel and his friend 
went away the next day, and I never saw them alive 
afterwards. All that 1 have now to tell you of the 
issue of tuat fatal bet is hearsay only. You may 
give it what credit you please,” 

* “Go onv,’’ suid David Lindsay, 

“© Well, it seems that there wasa beantiful young 
Woman at the Satan’s Den up;there, meaning Gry- 
phynhold, and that;she lived in the closest privacy, 
almost like,a prisouer, uever being seen by any of 
the guests who cameto the house. Some.said sho 
was Gryphyn’s wife, some said that she s@s not. 
However that may be, one thing is certain—she was 
as beautiful as the morning,star, and she was held 
in osptivity as close.as any sultan’s slave.” 

“J have heard something about that hapless 
lady,’’ said David Lindsay, compassionately. 

- Well, sir, it seems that the next Wednesday 
vight—the night of the dinner-party—an orgie was 
held at Grypiynhold, more like unto the carousal of 
fiends than ;the festivities of rational men. All, 
fromthe bost tothe youngest guest, went roaring 
mad with drink, and in the height of the aproar this 
young wowan, who, whatever.else she might have 
been, was certainly madest and retiring, was ordered 
downstairs by her lord and master. Shecame down, 
trembiing equally to obey or disvbey such a.sum- 
mous 

Ah ” sighed David Lindsay 
his.beart. 

‘Now, sir, what took place that night Satan only 
knows ; ‘but .at kength the poor girl escaped from the 
druvken ratble,and ran and took sumetuary in her 
own room, Next morning the ergies broke up, and 
the guests all went away, accompanied by their host 
as far as Woli’s Gap, where they all ‘stopped for 
yuneh.”” 

“Was Alick Cummings ferryman and landlora 
there.at that t me?” 

* Yes, sir, he was; and it was from. him and his 
sister, Mrs. Brent, who was honsekeeper at Geyphyn- 
hold, that I eard all 1 am going to tell you. There 
was a quarrel over the wine. ‘Ihe dashing colonel 
claimed that he had won the bet—that the lady 
had looked on him with eyes of the greatest favour, 
and was ready to throw herself iu bhis.arms if he 
only opened them! All this was the most ridicu- 
lous boasting omthe.part of Colonel Murdockson, who 
did not seem to.expect anyone to believe him.”’ 

‘should suppose not, indeed,’’ said David Lind- 
say, 

“But for all that, sir, it fired the jealousy of 
Dyvyd Gryphyn, who was the most furiously and 
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frantically jealons man on the face of the earth, as 
you will presently see. He was the more madly 
jealous because be bad been too drunk on the preced- 
ing night to remember what had really happened, or 
whether the captive beauty had really smiled on the 
fascinating colonel or not. He then denounced 
Colonel Murdockson by every il] name one man could 
call another. The colonel challenged him, and a duel 
was arranged to be fought the next morning without 
seconds,”’ 

‘But why on earth did not some one prevent such 
a wicked and murderous meeting ?’’ demanded David 
Lindsay, in surprise. 

** Because no one knew anything about it until it 
was too late. Alick Cummings and others, to be 
eure, heard them quarrelling, but did not know that 
apy challenge had passed. 

“ But the other men of the party, who had ridden 
from Gryphynhold with them, and musthave been at 
the same table.” 

‘Oh, I should have told you, sir, that immediately 
after lunch at Wolf's Gap, the other gentlemen of the 
party took the Llandudno stage-coach when it stopped 
for passengers, and went away, leaving Colonel 
Murdockson and Dyvyd Gryphyn to their brandy and 
cigars, though I believe the dispute about the girl had 
commenced before the others left, but you see it 
hadn’t got tosuch a height. Well, sir, the weather 
had changed, and it was coming on to snow. But 
Dyvyd Gryphyr came out ina fury, ordered his horse, 
threw himself into his saddle, and set off to Gryphyn- 
hold, where he arrived late that night.”’ 

“And committed an act of cruelty scarcely 
equalled in atrocity by the fellest deeds of the most 
Fe sem monsters that ever lived!” exclaimed David 

ancsay, 

‘Yes, sir, dragged her helpless from her bed in 
the dead of night, and turned her out of doors to 
perishtn the snow. But retribution overtook him, 
sir, in less than twenty-four hours. However, you 
see, sir, little did anybody at Wolf’s Gap suspect the 
devilish act he had been guilty of when he appeared 
next morning at the ferryhouse, where Colonel Mur- 
dockson had stayed all night to keep his fatal 
appointment.” 

*€ What cold-blooded wickedness !”” 

“Yes, sir, it was; for when the two men walked 
out together early that morning, the folks at tie 
ferry-house thought that they had made up their 
quarrel, and little suspected that they had gone to 
fight a murderous duel to the very death—but so it 
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[A STRANGE COMPANION. } 


was. Neither of them was ever seen alive after 
that. By the merest chance of ahunter coming home 
through the dell where the duel had been fought, 
the dead body of Dyvyd Gryphyn was found withia 
two hours after he bad left Wolf’s Gap alive. You 
must have heard of that duel, sir, if you ever heard 
of Gryphynhold.”’ 

* Yes, I have heard of it,’”’ 

“Well, sir, the strangest part of it was this: 
Though the body of Dyvyd Gryphyn, being carried 
in a covered cart over the dreadful mountain roads, 
did not reach Gryphynhold antil twelve o’clock noon 
the next day, his spirit had gone before and entered 
the house, and appeared to his servants at midnight, 
just twelve hours after the discovery of his dead body 
on the duelling-ground, and twelve hours previous 
to the arrival of that body at Gryphynhold.” 

“T have heard of that circumstance. It was very 
wonderful—if true,’’ added David Lindsay, with a 
smile, 

“Tf true, sir? Why the fact is supported by 
evidence that would establish any other fact before 
any court of justice in the world?” said the land- 
lord, energetically, 

““The body of Dyvyd Gryphyn was found on the 
duelling-ground ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; dreadfully mutilated. The coroner’s 
inquest that sat on the remains at Grypbynhold 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder against 
Marmaduke Murdockson, who had fled from justice 
immediately after the occurrence. I think that was 
what made it look so black, sir. I think if he had 
stood his ground it would have been brought in 
manslaughter, or something to that same effect, I 
mean, and when he should have come to trial he 
would have been acquitted. But he fled, sir. He 
fled from justice. It looked very black,” 

“ And has he never been heard of since ?”” 

“Never, sir; never once. Not even the slightest 
clue has ever been obtained to his hiding-place. 
Luckily he left no near relations to break their hearts 
over his fate, and no property for distant relatives 
to ficht over, He had nothing but his commission 
in the army, sir.” 

“ And the unhappy young woman turned out to 
perish in the storm; was her iate never positively 
ascertained ?” 

‘* Well, no, sir, not positively. Some weeks after 
her exposure the dead bedy of a woman was found 
ou the mountains ; but the birds and the beasts of 
prey had been the first to discover it, and so it was 











quite past recognition, though every one naturally 
eupposed it to te that of poor Desolée, the young 
woman of Gryphysthold. Well, sir, all this happened 
twenty-two or twenty-three years ago. The estate 
has passed into other hands, and Gryphynhold has 
been pretty nearly forsaken, and would be forgotten 
as well, if it were not for the ghosts.” 

**Ghosts,” echoed David Lindsay, with a laugh. 

* Ah, sir, ghosts. Passers by the road below the 
house have seen and heard strange things, and men 
who have been out rabbit hunting in the night have 
seen a young and beautiful being clothed in white, 
walking, weeping, and wringing her bands,” 

** And you believe all this, Mr. Kirk ?” 

“Why not? I shonid believe any material fact on 
the sameevidence. Why not believe this, even 
though we cannot understand or explain it?’ 

“Because it is unnatural and improbable, if not 
impossible.” 

** Well, sir, that is all I have to tell you about those 
dreadful events of long ago, except that I feel con- 
vinced in my own mind that the dark, repulsive 
stranger who came here and went away so 
mysteriously is no other than Marmaduke Mardock- 
son.” 

‘* What can be his motive for revisiting the scene 
of his crimes and dangers ?”’ 

“Ah! whocan tell that? Not I, indeed,’’ 

And then excusing himself by saying that he had 
something to attend to, the landlord left the room. 

David Lindsay spent the remainder of the evening 
in writing a long letter to Gloria: for a mail was to 
go out to Wolf’s Gap by the early morning coack 
that would pass through, and a special mail bag 
would start this night with letters from Kirk’s 
Ferry. This was the first opportunity the young 
man had found for despatching a letter. 

The next day the son of the unfortunate stage- 
coachman arrived at the ferry and took his father’s 
body home for burial. On the fourth day the wifo 
ot the wounded traveller arrived and took her place 
at the bedside of her hasband. And not until then 
did the self-forgetting young fisherman feel free to 
resume his journey. 

On the evening of the same day that saw the 
arrival of the sick man’s wife David Lindsay walked 
over to the hamlet, valise in hand, to be on the spot 
to take the stage that passed through in tlhe morn- 
ing. At sunrise he was once more on the road. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII, 


Berttna had lain several hours in that immobile 
sleep, which, but for her regular breathing, might 
have been mistaken for death itself. 

She awoke suddenly, with her vigour perfectly re- 
stored, and, for a few brief moments, before memory 
asserted its sway, she felt as happy and as young as 
in her childish days, 

With a buoyant motion she lifted herself from her 
reclining position, and looked around the room. A 
sudden change came over her expressive face as her 
eyes fell on her open desk, and she remembered why 
it had been last used, 

‘Throwing her bands up with a despairing gesture, 
she sank back, crying out: 

“* How could I forget, even for one brief moment, 
the awful burden that rests upon me. Oh, Heaven 
pity me! pity me! and bring me safely out of the 
pit into which I have fallen! I, who, but for my 
silly weakness, might have been so happy—so happy. 
Did I ever really love that man ? ould. I have been 
blind and stupid enough to believe that I adored 
him? Yes—it is too true, and now I am paying the 
penalty of my madness. Oh, papa, papa! what can 
I do to atone for my folly ?’’ 

She spoke the last words aloud, and Mrs. Ronald, 
who had just entered the door, at once replied : 

*T will tell you, my dear. Get upand make your- 
self as beautiful as possible, that you may captivate 
Colonel Clayton, who is about to land here to attend 
to the duties of love, now that those of war are 
over.” 

Bettina looked at her as if she thought her de- 
mented, 

“That is a sorry jest from you, Nanty. You, 
who know my painful position, might have spared 
me, I think.” 

“Oh, my dear, I cannot help being a fantastic old 
idiot sometimes, Nature made meso, and we have 
supped tragedy so long that I begifi to feel as if I 
must have a change, even if I put on the cap and 
bells myself. But 1t’s true all the same, Betty ; Col. 
Clayton is here, and your father, you know, has set 
his heart on having him for hisson. He bade me say 
to you that you must make a grand toilet, aud be as 
charming as possible,” 
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LA GRAND TOILET.) 


Bettina buried her face in her pillow, and shivered 
as with an ague. In her childhood Randolph Clay- 
ton had been a frequent guest at Carmora ; he was 
distantly connected with her mother, and had been 
so great a favourite of hers that she had often said 
to him in those days: 

“You must never find a wife for yourself, Ran- 
dolph, till my little girl is old enough to contend 
for such a prize as you will be in the matrimonial 
market. Mind now, I am bringing ber up for you.”’ 

“So much ‘he better for me; I shall wait for her,” 
was the laughing reply; and now Bettina knew that 
he came to judge for himself of the possibility of 
carrying out her mother’s wishes. 

She remembered vividly the time when she 
thought him the grandest person she had ever seen, 
not even excepting General Washington himself, and 
had felt highly honoured when he claimed her as his 
little wife. 

He was twelve years older than herself, and the 
early maturity of person he attained gave her a 
great idea of her own dignity in being the choice of 
as big a man as he seemed to her to be. 

Seven years had passed since their last meeting, 
for tne long war had kept him too busily employed 
to afford time to visit his old friends, but many 
tokens had come to Bettina that she was not for- 
gotten ; and now he was there himself, perhaps to 
make her position more difficult aad painful than 
before. 

In those early days she had loved him very dearly, 
and she was frightened now at the rush of feeling 
which came to her saddened heart when she thought 
what might have been,and compared it with the 
actual misery and humiliation of her lot. 

Stilling the sobs that arose in her throat, Bettina 
presently looked up, and quietly said : 

“ T will obey papa’s command, Nauty, and try to 
play my part deftly before our visitor. I will give 
my father no cause to complain that I am indifferent 
to the friend he estimates so highly; but I must 
make both of them see that nothing beyond friend- 
ship can be expected from me,”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, you have a hard road before you; 
and I am not going to cry over youany more. Things 
are coming to a crisis,and I am getting reckless, old 
asIam., Gerald does not mean to give you up; I 
saw that last night; but he has given you a week’s 
respite, and we can, at least, make the most of that.” 

Bettina regarded her with surprise. Sho sadly 
said ;: 

“I have not dared to hope that Gerald will permit 
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me to try to be happy in myownwiy. I suppose 
you intend to warn me not to let my heart go out to 
my old friend. Am I to use my week of freedom to 
alienate him for ever from me—at a time too when I 
need a good friend more than I shall, probably, ever 
need one again ?” 

‘* How could Colonel Clayton help you, my child ? 
His presence here will only complicate the situation, 
and it is bad enough already. I foresee that he 
will ask your father’s consent to address you, and 
then what are you todo? ‘Your only chance is to 
hold him at such a disadvantage that he will not 
venture to ask you to be his wife. If he once speaks, 
and you deny his suit, think of the anger of your 
father, and what may result from it.” 

Bettina lightly said: 

“Tike yourself, I am getting reckless of conse- 
quences, I will do the best I can, and try to keep 
up a semblance of gaiety, tospare papa as long as I 
can. When the blow falls we must bear it the best 
way we can; that is all we can do. If you will 
send Melissa to me I will got up and make my 
toilet.’’ 

Mrs. Ronald was leaving the room, but she sud- 
denly turned and said : 

*“*T came near forgetting to tell you that your 
father discovered something about the rose vines at 
this end of the veranda which excited his suspicions, 
and he put me through a sbarp examination. I 
managed to evade his inquiries, though some of them 
were searching enough. He sent for Sam tocut 
down the vines, but he reminded him that they were 
planted by your mother, and they were spared. Ho 
then ordered a young bloodhound to be got from the 
Grimston place, that the yard may be ketter 
guarded,’’ 

Bettina grew pale. 

‘‘ Did— did he suspect the visit of last night, do 
you think, Nanty? Will he question me, too?” 

“Myr, Carr spoke of robbers getting into the 
house, but from what he said to me I think he was 
more afraid of a clandestine effort on Gerald’s part 
to sce and speak with you than he was of burglars. 
He may speak of it to you, and I thought you had 
better be prepared.” 

Bettina wrung her hands in great distress. 

“ And if he does what am [ tosay? Must I lie to 
him in addition to the deception I have so long car- 
ried on against him? Oh, Nanty! I sometimes 
think I had better throw myself on his mercy, and 
tell him how deeply I have been sinned against by 
the man who is now ready todrag me away and 
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make me his slave, in spite of my unwillingness to 
acknowledge the tie that binds us in such bitter 
bondage. If I had not a faint hope that Gerald 
may relent and take the freedom I offer him I would 
try and screw up my courage to the point of con- 
fossion.” 

After a pause, Mrs, Ronald said: 

“Since it has keen so long delayed the confession 
might injure more than it would serve your cause. 
No—we must let things take their eourse for the 
next week, and then we shall know what we have to 
depend on. Fesdes the sudden shogk to your father 
might have a very serious effect on him. You have 
always thought of him before yourself and you must 
continue to do so.” 

“ Always—always,’’ murmured the poor girl, as ths 
door closed on her friend. ‘‘ Was everany creature 
punished for an involuntary fault as Lam, I wonder? 
It seems to me that I am the sport of a-terrible fate 
from which there is noeseape.” 

Lissa came in, and,an hour later, Bettina stood 
defore her mirror wondering if the brilliant figure 
reflected in it in full dimner costume could really be 
the sad, dreary-looking creature who had looked out 
at her from its depths for so many months past. 

She found herself suddenly aroused from the 
dgspairing apathy which had been eating into her 
soul so long—eolour had come back to her face, 
brightness to her eyes; her heart bounded with re- 
awakened hope; why, she could never have explained, 
unless it was that a limit was put to her uncertainty 
concerning her future fate, and come wea], come 
woe in the end,she would make the most of the few 
days of freedom deft to her to feel that she was still 
the mistcessof her father’s home and the idol of his 
heart. 

She svore.a heavy, dark blue silk made with long 
pointed waist, with voluminous skirts flowing from 
it, looped up in apannier behind ; the eteeves were 
tight to the arm, reaching only.e@far.as the elbow, 
and wore finished with deep lace-wuffies of exquisite 
fineness, 

On her small feet she wore slippers to match the 
dress, with pointed toes and very high heels, and 
these were liced over embroidered silk stockings. 

Her dark, abundant hair was dressed high on her 
head, and powdered just enough to impart softness 
to the creamy tint of her complexion, and a single 
rose crowned the braids which had .been so deftly 
built up by Lissa’s skilful fingers. 

Large pearls encircled her throat and arms, and 
ehe carried in her hand an immense fan made of 
white silk and ornamented with wreaths and 
dbonquets of flowers. 

Over her shoulders was thrown a small laceshawl 
crossed upon the bosom in front and fastened with 
a breast-pin containing a miniature of her father set 
in pearls, 

Bettina knew that she was dressed in the height 
of the fashion of that day, and she viewed herself in 
the mirror with the natural complacency of a grace- 
ful andeminently attractive young: woman whosees 
herself in a becoming toilet for the first-time inmany 
months, 

Lissa admiringly said: 

“TI ’clar’, Miss Betty, you looks altaost good 
enough to eat.’ 

“How long since yeu turned cannibal, Lissa?” 
asked her young lady, with a laugh, which seemed 
so natural thot she half-started at the unusual 
sound, and the girl giggled, and said: 

“TI dunno ’boutcan’bles, Miss Betty, butI’se mon- 
sous glad to seo dat you’s comin’ back to yourself 
again. You’s bin a mopin’ round till the people on 
de place bin axin of each other what had come over 
you since you made dat visit to Miss Manly, and had 
dat long spell o’ sickness arter you came home. “Till 
dis hour l’'se never seen you look like yourself since; 
uo, not a bit.” 

A flood of colour swept over Bettina’s face, and 
auddenly faded away. 

She almost brusquely said : 

“It is impertinent in the people to comment on 
me, or on my looks. After such an illmessas mine, 
no wonder that I looked badly for along time, 1 
have quite recovered now, that is al}.” 

Diseor certed by the unusnal severity of her young 
lady’s tones, Lissa could only say: 4 

‘I beg your pardon, missy, an’ de people's par- 
don, too, for they didn’t mean anything wrong by 
speakin’ ’bout the change what come over you arter 
you went to see Miss Charlotte, I’se allers been 
sorry dat you dicn’t take me wi’ you dat time. 
Metbe !’d have took such good care of you that you 
wouldn't have took de dreadful cold that made you 
sick so long,’’ " 

“TIT wish, with all my heart, that you had gaune 
vith me,” exclaimed Bettina, with energy. “‘Jf 

owhad, oh! how different things might—must have 
turned out for me. Oh, dear, what nonsense I am 
talking—I had Chavrlotte’s maid to wait on me, and 





I had every attention I needed. Don’t be so vainas 
to fancy that I cannot get along withont-you, Lissa, 
I think very highly of you, bus yoware met indis- 
ponsable,” 

“Thank you, Miss Botty; that’s qyomravay-—you 
put me down, then lift me up, only teput medown 
agin ; an’ I’se made you look so pretty tosday too. I 
has made the best of you, as I tole yer pa I would. 
He spoke to. me “bout your dress, an’ I knows why 
fas’ enough ; but ’twou’t be no use his gettin’ that 
other gemplir here, Somebody elge.eame back to 
the neighbourhood yistiddy, an’ ef ,amybody rides 
de winning horse on dis track, 1 meeken he’s do 
one.”” 

The girl had been reared with Bethima,-and.she 
had always been allowed a freedom .of speech not 
often found between mistress and meidwuder any 
regime, either slave or free. 

She was often listened to with smesement, 
but to-day her freedom only produeed annoyance. 

“What is that you deretosay ?”’ asked her young 
lady, sharply. “I think youviske greatdeal, talk- 
ing to me of my own «ffeing in this-way. If the 
person you refer to wins-@he-Tace,it-will be. without 
my consent, I can tell you. ‘He. isthe last creature on 
earth that I ever wish to.seeagein.” 

She spoke impulsively, almost passionately, all the 
wrong and amisery she had sufiered at the hands of 
Denham rising wp before ‘her, intensifying her 
anger that. ner future wes leeked.on as settled by 
those who were so deeply interested in the choice 
she might make. ‘The girl regarded her with dila- 
ting eyes, and after a frightened pause, faltered : 

“| beg your pardon, missy, ef I’se said anything 
out’n de wey. You sellers lets.me talk, you know, 
en’ I t you'd like to knew that wedem”’ 
{meaning the plantation ) “was mightily 
pleased to think dat somebody you likes better’n 
yer pa dees, has come back again, and would likely 
carry things afore him amore than he did de fust 
time he axed for you.” 

Her young lady contemptuously replied : 

“Then ‘ we dem’ are very much astaken, that is 
all l hawe to say; and de you never dare to speak 
to me in this-way again. If you are impertinent 
enough to speculate on my preferences you shall not 
come to me and repeat what others say of my affairs. 
They do not concern either you or the people, and 
if the man you adore because he is handsome and 
gracious in manner could ever become your master, 
you wonld soon ‘find ont that he would grind you 
into the dust as he has others who are far above 
you and yours,” 

Bettina had entirely lost her usual self-control, 
and after giving way to her anger she felt humi- 
liated and disgusted with herssif, ‘She feared, too, 
that she had said too much, for Lissa was shrewd 
as she was ‘talkative, and might understand «more 
than was desirable, 

The girl did not venture to offer a reply, and after 
an uncomfortable pause Bettina turned ‘to leave the 
room, saying as she did so: 

“T am not angry with you, Lissa, but I-shall. be if 
I hear that you have joined in, or-repeated planta- 
tion gossip again ; so beware.” 

She closed the door and went into Mrs. Ronald’s 
room to be admired and wondered over, feeling -her- 
self very much asif she had been resurreeted from-a 
long, enchanted sleep, filled with terrible dreams 
from whieh her true knight had to deliverher. She 
could not understand how, or why it-was, -but a feel- 
ing of rest and confidence came to-her with the very 
consciousness of Olayton’s presence near her. 

She might be nothing to him, after all, she told 
herself, but only now had she begun to comprehend 
how much this man had always been to her, even 
while she fancied herself enthralled by Denham. 

Now that the false glamour had passed away, and 
sbe saw Gerald.as he really was, ber one passionate 
desire was to escape from his power by any means 
that were not utterly disgraceful. She found herself 
resentfully saying to her own heart: 

‘*So base a man shall not ruin my life for ever. 
There is suchathing as divoree ; in my case‘it would 
be regarded as right even by the moststraight-laced. 
Oh, if—if—if—What am I thinkiug? What daring 
to dream of ?’’ 

In the nieantime, a single visitor was ascending the 
winding road leading past the lazy hall, and the boat 
had shot onward on its way to Alexandria, 

A man six feet in height, with the well-knitthews 
and sinews of one accustomed to active exercise all 
his life, and with the assured, free bearing which is 
the result of such training, came up the arcent with 
long and easy strides which soon enabled him to 
reach the level ground above. 

His bronzed face was lit up with a softer smile than 
was often seen en it,and his eagle glance scanned 
every well-known object with that eagerness which 
proved that somethiug more iuteresting was looked 
tor than houses and trees. 


Colonel Clayton was a handsome, fully matured 
man of thirty-one, with that calm, self-poised ex- 
pression which won the confidence of weaker natures 
at a glance, 

He was a man capable of weighing all sides of a 
question, and of deciding quickly and without mis- 
giving, as to what was best to be done in any crisis 
which approached him. As anofficer this faculty 
had made him invaluable to his.commander, and in 
private life it was no less esteemed by those wio 
knew him intimately. 

He wore the mviiorm of the Continentals, dark 
blue with buff facings, and he hed a -military 
chapeau on his head, the hair of which was combed 
back, powdered, and plaited into.a small ope at tho 
back of his neck. 

Ashe came insight of the lasy.hall.an expression 
of disappointment came over his expressive face, 
though he took off his hat. and waved it to the old 
friendwho was waiting there to-xeesive him, But 
while doing so he discontentddlywauttered : 

“I¢hink Lady Bird might have been there-too. 
She sis mo longer a child,.put Idovhope that she is 
aot eo fnil of young dady.eins ae togneat ber old 
friend with indifference. Jt \is great folly, I darc- 
say, but I have thought .of her and shermother’s 
promise every day of the dast seven eames, and | 
beve.come now to claim tbe hittle wifevengeged to 
mesolong ago.” 

The two gentlemen met with a band-grip‘ thet was 
almost, painful, and Mr. Carrsaid, with emotion : 

“Welcome, Randolph, from the turmoil of :swar ; 
‘out, eodar as I can see, not «scar mars theamarly 
beauty bestowed on you asan expression of the noble 
and teve soul within. My dear boy, I em thank {ul, 
ut my heart ia too full to findamany sends at this 
moment.” 

“*Words are not necessary ‘to assure ame, of your 
kin@ly feeling to me, Mr. Carr. Rebying on it, I 
seized the first moment to come to you: without 
ceremony. In two more days the commander-in- 
ehiefwill be at Mount Vernon, ona flying visit to 
his family, and I obtained leave to precede him, that 
L.might. come hither for a few days.” 

* Right, right, and if your own father were living 
he could not be more proud and happy to seo you 
than lam. How glad Iam that you areas handsome 
as ever, Randolph.” 

‘Meaning, L suppose, that you are glad I have 
not been haeked and (battered into a real veteran by 
this time. I have not escaped scatheless, but luckily 
for me, my scars can be hidden by my clothing. But 
where is Lady Bird? I thought she wonld be one of 
the first to fly outito welcome, me,ias she used to in 
old days. I must remember, though, that she was a 
child then, and she is a young lady ‘now ; seven years 
make a world of difference tetween a fairy ‘of twelve 
and a princess of nineteen,” 

A slight shadow swept over ‘the father’s face, and 
he hesitated as if uncertain what reply to make ; but 
he finally said : 

“ Of course, of eourse, Beity ‘has grown aut of 
that gay impulsiveness which once made “her so 
charming. She isas lovely and as sweet to me as 
ever, but to you she may seem greatly changed. OF 
one thing I am sure, however, the child estimates 
you as highly.as.ever;. she has followed your career 
in the army with all her, natural enthusiasm, and 
rejoiced iu every distinction that oame to you, You 
are her hero, thereis no doubt of that.” 

In spite of this sweet flatwery, a frown gatheredon 
the brows of Clayton, aud he abryptly asked : 

‘‘Whatcan have produced the change you speak 
of? Oh, I hape she.has had no love passages in hier 
short life, Mr. Carr—that.she.is heart-whole, avd 
ready to respond toa genuine affection when it is 
offered her. You know my hopes —Jiave, known 
them for years, dear sir—+thesefore L.may speak thus 
in the tivst hour of our.meetiag.” 

After @ brief hesitation theold gentleman gaid: 

‘Perfect candeur has always been the rule be- 
tween us, Clayton, and in this instance it is mere 
imperative than ever before, though I,apoak very 
reluctantly, A singular clsege has come over my 
daughter. I date it from the visit made to me by 
that young kinsman of mine of whom you know 
something,” 

“ Good heavens! I hope thereisno entanglement 
with him,’’ exclaimed Clayton, changing colour even 
under his bronzed complexion. “It would be bad 
enough to lose my dream-wife, ‘without giving her 
up to such a man as Gerald Denham is. Do you 
kvow that he deserted his own people, and has been 
acting for us in the capacity of a spy ?”’ 

“‘T knew the first and suspected the Inst, But 
have no apprehensions on the. score of his winning 
Betty. Ail chance of that has now passed away, 
thank Heaven; tut at one time I thought it would 
be otherwise. She was very young when Denham 
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came hither, and..of course ;yery, silly and romantic, 
His beauty, gay spirits,.and) iascinating manpers 
carried her away for a time, and I thought I-would 
have to give up my own wishes with regerd to her 
future, Bat I ;madaithem promise to wait till I conld 
uear from England,.ead the reply to my inquizies 
was.such that I pnt.a.stop tothe whole affair.” 

“Did she, eeem to wind it very much ?” asked 
Clayton, with a curious sinking of the voice. “I 
mean, did she take the disappointment greatly to 
heart'?”’ 

‘* Well—yes, Lam afraid she did. She had along 
spell of illness, and, of course, she.came out of it 
saddened and older than her years, But of late she 
seems to be more like her .old-solf, and I ean assure 
you, with perfect sincerity, -that.so far from caring 
for Gerald Denham now, she has declared to me 
that she never wishes.to eet her eyos on ‘him again. 
Something he has done bas -so completely disen- 
chanted ‘her that she no longer -eares for him at 
all.’’ 

The listener drew a long ‘breath and said ; 

“T hope she does not deceive herselt in that 5 but 
she will soon bave-the opportunity of judging, for 
Denham has returned to this neighbourhood with the 
intention of communicating with her, no doubt. 
Are you aware that he was allosyed to become the 
bearer of private despatches to Mrs. Washington ? 
He has won his way to the good opinion of the 
general, in spite of the capacity in which he was em- 
ployed. I heard, just before leaving Yorktown, that 
Denham bad fallen heir, or become heir-apparent, to 
an English fortune, and hae been snmmoned home. 
He has come,to this neighbourhood, no doubt, that 
be may tempt Bettina to. go with him. But how he 
is to make his peace with his own countrymen, and 
be allowed. to dwell among honourable men, I cannot 
tell.” 

“ He will certainly never induce my daughter to 
bear the name be has «iishonoured,’’ said Mr. Oarr, 
proudly, “If I thonght she would even listen to 
such a proposal I would east her off and disown her 
for ever.” 

‘‘ Tush, hush, dear friend ; do not even utter such 
athreat in connection with Bettina, Thanks for the 
confidence you have reposed inme, It was right 
that I should know this, but it has not altered my 
intention to woo and win your daughter, if it is pos- 
sible to de go. She shail have the choice.between a 
true man ard one.made after as false a pattern as 
nature ever blundered into. If I cared far less for 
my Lady Bird-than I do, I would still make an 
effort to gave her from becoming the prey of a human 
vampire like Gerald Denham, But I Jove her—I 

ave never ceased to do so since her bright child-. 
ood, or to .regard her. a8.a precious gift from her 
mother,” 

The two shook hands cordially, and the father 
Said : 

“Only take hor to yourheart,and make,her forget 
her early folly, aud I-shall be the bappieat of men.” 


—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Crayton’s ‘desire to see Bettina without delay 
faded before her father’s revelation. 

He wished to have time to reconcile himself to the 
change he was warned that he should find in her, and 
10 put aside the disagreeable feelings which arose in 
spite of himself, that to 20 base aman as he con- 
sidered Gerald Denham she owed the nnhappiness 
which had clonded her life, 

The dinner hour was three, and the two friends 
sat talking earnestly together on both public and 
private affairs until the dinner-bell summoned them 
to the house half an hour before the repast was 
served, that the guest might have time to make any 
alterations in his toilet which he might deem neoes- 
sary. 

Clayton, however, had no such alteration to make, 
having carefully dressed bimself before landing. 

His valise he had sent up by one of the boys always 
found at the landing when anything was going on, 
and it was safely deposited in the principal guest 
chamber, ; 

Bettina had waited and wondered at their long 
delay, but she would not show herself in her -fine 
dress in the garish light of day, and she gat listlessly 
in the reception-room, trying to form some plan of 
escape from the toils that encompassed her. 

In spite of her efforts to control her thoughts, a 
bright dream of what might have been arose. before 
her, and held her enthralled till the sound of. tho 
dinner-bell startled her jnto sudden conscious- 
ness of the unlawful wandering of her own 
thoughts, 

She was bound—she was a miserab!o captive to a 
nan withont mercy ;.and even if she could be extri- 


\ them. No one came but you, but as you ares whole 


ever.seek heras his wife? 

Bitter was the humiliation that assailed her at 
this thonght, and a turrent of crimson shame over- 
spread ber face and .neck, though she managed to 
keep haek.the tears that.sprang to her eyes. 

Voices were heard approaching, and Bettina made 
a desperate effort to regain calmness before the guest 
appeared, Fortune fayoured her, for Mrs. Ronald 
encountered him in the hall.end detained him several 
mements, offering him welcome and congratulations 
on the successful campaign which was just.ended, in 
which he had borne a prominent part. 

When the three entered Bettina aroso with effort 
and came forward, alternately paling and flushing, 
and held ont her. hand, vainly. trying to. utter the 
words which.came to her trembling lips. 

Clayton took the hand.in beth of his own, .and 
looked down.on her with tender, beaming,eyes which 
told;herin this first moment. of meeting that she 
was dearer, more important in bis estimation than 
any otber living creature. 

Her awn eyes. wore held spell-bound a moment, and 
a soft sniile trembled on the sweet mouth as she 
recovered: composure enough to say : 

“ We are all glad to see you, Colonel Clayton, and 
we feel honoured that tous your fist visit is made 
after you were released from duty.’’ 

“**We!’” he reproachfully repeated. ‘‘Can you 
not speak for yourself, Miss Carr? or have I lost my 
pretty, wayward Bettina only to find ayoung lady 
modelled after the most approved fashionable style? 
I have been hoping for a frank and generous wel- 
come from yourself such as you vouchsafed to me in 
years gone by when I came unheralded to Carmora, 
though I.am not,.so audacious to expect the kiss so 
freely granted then.” 

Bettina flushed crimson again, and extricating ber 
hands from his, said -with some .emoarrassment, 
though she smiled with something of her old 
roguishyess : 

“You must not bring up my old hoidenish ways 
asa reproach to me pow that I have been drilled 
out of them,;thanks;to. Mrs. Ronald there, I spoke 
for all of us, but I hardly believe that you will 
think my welcome:to you.is less warm and genmine 
than that of papa and Nanty.”’ . 

“ Of course he’ll;not doubt it,” said (Mr. Carr, 
bluntly. “Randolph knows that this house ;is , his 
second home, and if I could have.my own way it 
should be his. only one from this time forth ;.and he 
knows, too, that you are.as glad to have him among 
a” agua as lam,thoygh.you may coquet a little at 

rat.’’ 

At her father’s words Bettina grew very pale, 
though they ouly foreshadowed what she intuitively 
knew was coming before many days were allowed to 
pass away. In,spite of her dismay there was one 
little gleam of comfort which consoled her, though 
she believed it to he wicked to accept, 

Clayton was faithful to the mock pledges he had 
given her in-her,child!,ood, and if she were only free 
to accept him, supreme happiness.might yet be hers. 

“Why not free herself?” she asked mentally. 
That course would be har only salvation. And.her 
spirits regained sudden buoyancy; the power to 
control herself. came back as if by magic; ahe spoke 
and smiled with her old arch. sweetness, and hoth 
father and lover forgave her first.stitiness and thought 
her charming. 

Mrs. Ronald bustled, away to.seo about the grand 
dinner which had. been prepared for so many, and 
was to be served in the state dining-roqm in honoar 
of only one, and the three, left together, sat down 
and talked over other days ¢ill each one forgot the 
lapse of time, and, for a season, iguored all that bad 
come betwecn them since, 

When the summons to dinner at last came, each 
one arose reluctantly, and Clayton offered his,arm to 
the young lady of the house to conduet her to the 
tenes, which astonished him when he.saw how liberal 
10 WAS. 

“Upon my honour, Mr. Carr, you must have ex- 
pected a battalion with me,”’ said he, laughing, as he 
looked down the long extent of the table loaded with 
every delicacy that the country afforded; “or you 
must have given me eredit for a most omnivorous 
appetite, if all this was prepared for me.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I did expect a crowd 
of people would gather here to-day to talk over 
affairs, and I told Cousin Nancy to be prepared for 


team in yourself, it doesn’t matter much. When we 
are through, the surplus sball be distributed among 
the negroes, aud they will welcome you all the more 
heartily when they know they owe you a fine 
dinner,” 

_ Mrs, Ronald raised her voice and spoke from the 
far endof the table, wheroshe sat in solitary state, 


disgraced to ,.hope that,any hononrable »man would 


** T-would have had the table shortezed, colonel. 
and only enough for us served; but Cousin Robert 
bad given orders fora grand dinner, and I shought 
he might not like it if I stinted his faast.” 

That was right, Nancy. Iam a awartinet, and 
always like to have orders obeyed.” 

After the brief blessing had been asked, without 
which no meal was ever eaten in that house, the 
threeservants in attendance offered everything in 
turn to theismall company. 

* It-is long-time singe | sat down toso bountiful s 
board,’’.said Clayton, “and I, at least, shall enjoy 
ithe good things provided with as mueh gustoas ean 
desired. Iam very hungry, and I mean to do justice 
to Laura’sskillas a. cook. Whenon shert rations I 
have often/thought of her made dishes, and wished 
we had as good a caterer in eamp,”’ 

The conversation: then drifted to his soldier-life, 
and many vivid stories were told which held the 
listeners almost spell-bound. 

It. was late when. they rose from the table, and as 
his guest refused to sit over the wine, Mr. Carr 
ordered a choice bottle:to be taken with glasses into 
the parlourand placed on a table, 

In listening to Qlayton, Bettina had quite for- 
gotten herself and ber troubles, pressing as they 
were, 

She laughed at.some jof his ‘atories, shivered over 
otheis, and nolonger wondered at Desdemona’s in- 
fatuation for the Moor, repulsive as it had hitherto 
been to her. 

His eloquent tongue and manly bearing had mado 
her forget his dusky skin and different race, and this 
man, with bis,masterful way and great magnetism, 
had already established a power over her which she 
felt it impossible to resist. 

Ah! wby hadishe marred hor own destiny by en- 
couraging the attentions of a lover who had taken 
ane, base advantage of h-r childish passien for 

im 

And withasigh wrung frem the depths of her 
heart, she.arose,from the table and allowed Clayton 
to take her hand and lead her from she reom. 

The night was warm and clear, and Mr, Carr sat 
on the veranda to smoke his evening pipe, leaving 
bis daughter to entertain the visitor, while he built 
castles in the air which those two were to inhabit in 
the years tocoma, happily unconscious how.soon they 
were to be shattered into fragmenta ny a revelation 
sas unexpected as terrible. 

Like one in @ dream of enchantment, Bettina gave 

herself up to the influence which floated azound ber 
yas a.charmed atmoaphere. 
She asked-herself ‘if she,had fallen in lave at first 
Aight.with: the friend who had been,s0 long separated 
from her ?--who had been almost jilted by her, avd 
-had certainly been thought of only as the friend of 
her parents; who had petted her in happy childhood, 
but to whom she owed nothing save kindly remem-~ 
brance. 

She was struck with many things Clayton said 
which chimed with herown fancies, and a vague, 
delicious;feeling came to her that she belonged of 
right to him, who.seamed; to comprehend every turn 
of her thoughts, every emosion of her mind; who 
with,each passing moment drew her nearer to him- 
self by,some strange, magnetic charm she found it 
impossible to resist. 

Unconscionsly she looked up into his-face, with 
all her heaxt mirrored in. her expressive eyes as ho 
told of some hair-breadth eseape which movethher to 
the depths,of her being, and jhe waa not surely to 
blame if he misinterpreted that interest into some- 
thing favourable to himself, and the cause he had 
come there to plead, 

Clayton had loved her from her infancy asa pet 


|| and plaything; as she grew older, and .the thorght 


was suggested to him that in tho fulness of time 
the fairy thatenchanted him would mature into a 
creature not. too bright or good for humen needs, and 
that she might be wooed to come to him as the 
sharer of his life, and the bright spirit of his future 
home, he had never for one mowent relinquished the 
injention to make her his own at @ proper time. 

Admired and courted by women, he could hive 
made more than one brilliant marriage if he had 
listened to the voice of the tempter; but the childish 
face that arose before himat such times seemed to 
forbid such fancies, and he had: ¢lung to the wife of 
his dreams promised hisa by toe fair woman who 
had loved and cherished div: «8 her own son. 

As « boy, he had worshipped Sirs. Carr as the in- 
carnation of all that was sweet and loveaile in 
woman, and to her daughter he transferred that 
homage aftera few hours of association with her 
witha facility that surprised himself. 

“Twill make her forget.that she ever cast one 
passiog thought on that fellow, worthless scamp as 
he is!” wes his mental resolve; while Bettina was 





Mr. Carr, bis duaghtor and their guest having seaied | 





cated from his power, would she not. be too deeply 


themselves at the opposite end, 


sayiug to herself: 
‘“*T will surrender myself this one evening’ to the 
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charm that evthrals me, and not allow one thought 
or regret to wander to my wretched position, The con- 
demned sleep on the eve of execution, and I will have 
one gleam of sunehine, at least, before I am called 
on to give up all that I hold dear in life for a crea- 
ture who will trample on me, who will despise me 
for yielding to his despotic will, yet whom I dare 
not oppose.”’ 

As she thus thought a faint cloud shadowed her 
brow, and Clayton paused abruptly and asked : 

“ What have I said that annoys you, Betty? May 
Teall you Betty, as I did in the old days? Sweet, 
sweet days they are to remember, when you fear- 
lessly sprang into my arms and asked of me most 
unreasonable things sometimes; but you can bear 
witness for me that I never refused what could be 
granted without detriment to yourself,” 

Bettina smiled and the happy light came back to 
her eyes, as these dangerous memories were 
evoked. 

She softly replied as she looked into his earnest 
eyes: 

“You may call me anything that brings back the 
memory of that happy time, when mamma was with 
us, and I was safe under her vigilant care. Oh, if 
she had only lived! what a blessing it would havo 
been for me.” 

He lifted her hand, and lightly touched it with 
her lips, held itimprisoned in both his own, as he 
softly said: 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks, Betty—my Betty, as 
I have solong regarded you; am I toopresumptuous 
in using the possessive pronoun ? or too premature 
in speaking thus so soon after our reunion? Why 
do you start away from me and grow pale even to 
your lips, when I merely intimate my purpose of 
coming hither to-day? It was thatI might forestall 
others, Betty, for you will be wooed by many when 
you enter society, and become known for the lovely 
traits of your mind and person.” 

She had indeed grown pale with dread at the pre- 
cipitate declaration she had drawn on herself by the 
deep interest she evidently took in all that con- 
cerned him. 

Bettina shivered with apprehension at her cwn 
imprudence, and making a violent struggle for calm- 
ness, hastened to say : 

“Lhave been very thonghtless, and I beg your 
pardon if I have drawn you on to make a declaration 
to me, such—such as you have just spoken. Of 
course it can mean nothing, but I cannot listen to 
such language, The lovers you predict will never 
come to me, for I am one set aside by destiny. I 
shall, if I consult my own inclinations, live for my 
dear father, and accept notie that will sever me 
from him. Do not utter such language again, Colonel 
Clayton, for indeed—indeed I cannot consent to 
listen to it.’’ 

“And why not?’ he asked, regarding her fixedly. 
“ What destiny is it that sets you aside from love 
and happiness? That is a riddle that must be 
solved before I give up the hopes that brought me 
hither. You may trust me, Bettina, for I will not 
betray your confidence. I love you, dear child, as I 
have never loved any other human being. I would 
protect you even from yourself, if,asI fear, you have 
rushed into some romantic entanglement you fear 
to confess to your father, I know I have heard 
something which makes my heart ache for you, but 
I thought fancy for a bad man had passed from your 
young life, and that a worthier love might replace it. 
I did not hope for the first love of your maiden 
heart, but I have vowed to myself to win from you a 
deeper and truer affection than such as he is could 
ever inspire. No pure woman can cling toa base 
and unprincipled man; when women commit such 
folly there is some affinity in the two natures, you 
may be sure.”’ 

Bettina had sunk back, faint and sick, unable to 
evade the piercing eyes which seemed to be reading 
her very soul, and incapable of interrupting the 
torrent of words intended to reassure her, yet which 
plunged her more deeply into depths of despair. 

When he at last paused she could only find voice 
to ask, in tremulous accents: 

; What have you heard of me? To whom do you 
reier ¢ 

“Must I name the man to you? No, I thivk 
not, I have heard only that he would have married 
you but for the opposition of your father; that you 
gave him up because he was proved unworthy of you. 
Oh, my darling! do not ruin your life and mine 
from some fancied nonsense about fidelity to a first 
love. How can you, after all this time, think of him 
except with scorn and disgust ?”’ 

With sudden impulsiveness Bettina cried out : 

“As Heaven is my witness, those are the only 
feelings I have for the person you refer to, Do not 
fancy that I cherish one romantic illusion concerning 

un. No, no; I see him as he is, and even tbe 
thought of him is odious,” 





A light of joy, hope, ineffable love came into 
Clayton’s face, and clasping her in his strong arms 
he fervently said : 

Then I claim my own. His shadow was all that 
stood between us, and that exorcised, your consent 
to marry me must speedily be won. I will give you 
time. I will not press for a speedy union, Betty. 
You shall bury the dead love; and when flowers 
bloom above its grave, then [ will ask you to think 
of my devotion, and give me its fitting reward.” 

For a moment she lay impassive on his breast, a 
feeling of rest and shelter creeping over her which 
she could neither analyse nor understand. Then 
suddenly tearing herself from his embrace, she cried 
out: 

‘*No, no, no ; there can be no such understanding 
as that between you and me. Iam bound by a vow 
that I may not break; a vow that links me to 
misery ; yet I dare not forget it. My father muat 
not know this, for it would break his heart} but it 
istrue. You must not tell him; if you doI will 
never forgive you. Oh, idiot that I am, to let you 
wile this confession from me, to permit you to ap- 
proach me as a lover at all.” 

She stopped, breathless and panting with excite- 
ment, 

Clayton had risen from his seat beside her, and he 
now looked down on her with infinite compassion in 
his glance, He quietly said: 

“You need a friend more sorely than I thought 
when I offered just now to stand in that position 
towards you, Bettina, your heart spoke in my favour 
just now; I know it, for I felt its pulsation against 
my own, and I understood the message it sent thril- 
ling through every nerve in my body. The man who 
bound you by that vow is less to you at this hour 
than Iam; then what is the source of his influence 
over you? Speak the truth fearlessly, dear girl, and 
I promise to extricate you from his power, and give 
you back the right to control your own fate.” 

By this time she was weeping convulsively, and 
all he could obtain in reply was : 

“You must not betray what [ have told you to 
papa. Promise me that, and I will believe that I 
may trust you, Promise me,for he must not know 
how helpless and unhappy I am.” 

He gravely replied : 

“TI will tell him nothing till I know more myself. 
If you are helpless, confide in me, and I will do for 
you all, and more, than your father can. What more 
ean Isay? Bettina, if Gerald Denham has estab- 
lished any hold on you, your father cannot know it 
too soon. Inseeking to spare him, you may bring 
irreparable ruin on yourself. I must believe that 
you exaggerate. Such a man as Denham can have 
no claim on you that cannot easily be set 
aside,” 

* Ob, let me alone! give me time to think! All 
this has come on me so suddenly that I feel liko one 
walking ina maze. Only remember this—you are 
not to speak of love again to me, nor take it for 
granted that—that I care more for you than I always 
did, because I was frightened just now when you 
caught mein your arms so suddenly. Give mea 
9 one week—and then I will tell you 
all.” 

He pitied her agitation, and bewildered as he was, 
consented to the delay she asked. 

‘*T have no right to force you to confession,” he 
gravely said, “ but the longer it is delayed the more 
difficult you will find it, If I can serve you at all, 
ithad better be done promptly, for I know more of 
the man you seem to dread than you do, and a more 
unscrupulous deceiver does not live ”’ 

“TI know that—I have good cause to believe it,’’ 
ehe said, ina faint tone, with her eyes cast down, 
unable to meet the calm, sorrowful gaze that rested 
upon her. 

A movement was heard in the hall,and hastily 
wiping the tears from her eyes, Bettina prepared tc 
assume calmness in the presence of her father, who 
came in, looking well ple-sed with tho imaginary 
settlement of his daughtcr’s affairs which he had 
been so busily making. 


(To be Continued.) 





HOME. 


How many cherished and sacred associations cluster 
around the little word—home. 

Its depth of meaning is unfathomable, for all that 
the heart holds dear upon earth is centered in it, 
and it breathes of rest, of comfort, and of loved ones, 
as it whispers to the weary toiler of a retreat from 
the busy, bustling world, where the heart can unbur- 
den its trials and perplexities, and receive sympathy 
and encouragement, and where the over-wrought 
brain can relax, and acquire fresh strength for life’s 
contlict, 








Home! The word rings like music in the ears of 
the traveller in a foreign land, and his eye grows 
brighter, and his heart beats faster, as visions of his 
own loved home beyond the seas arise before him, 
and his homesick spirit is cheered in the joyful 
anticipations of again clasping his wife and little 
ones to bis breast, and of resting from the toil and 
tumult of business within, the sacred precincts of 


ome, 

As daylight is fading, and the shadows of night 
are creeping on, as the street lamps are being lit, and 
tired feet are weniing their way homeward, little 
children climb to the windows, and press their eager 
faces against the window-panes to watch for papa 
coming home; and when the well-known form turns 
the corner, and appears in sight, happy voices cry : 

“ Here’s papa! here’s papa!” 

Then follows a scrambling down from the chairs 
and window-sills, and a scampering to the hall door, 
each one clamorous for the first kiss; and as the 
tired man, whose spirit has been harassed all day, at 
the manifestations of his debtors to defraud him, and 
the desire of those with whom he has had dealings 
to overreach him, enters his home, he realises that 
there is after all such a thing as disinterested lovo 
and friendship in this world of ours. 

And after the evening meal has been partaken of, 
and the family gather to the cosy sitting-room, where 
the father, seated in his arm-chair, with a little one 
on his knee, relates the story of ‘“‘ Aladdin and His 
Wonderful Lamp,” which is listened to with deep 
interest and admiration, and the happy wife and 
mother rocks baby and hums a soft lullaby, while a 
bright smile rests upon her featurts; and as the man 
gazes upon his household treasures, he realises that 
the family constitutes a little world of itself, entirely 
separate and distinct from the great, bustling, out- 
side world. And if from sunrise until sunset his 
hours are full of toil: 


“The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away.” E. C. 





SCIENCE. 


BLEACHING SILK AND WOOL. 


Tue methods now in use for bleaching silk, wool, 
and all animal fibres, such as sulphurovs acid, 
alkalies, soap, &c,, are so imperfect that Tessié du 
Motay has patented the following process, involving 
the use of binoxide of barium, with or without tho 
addition of permanganates, The binoxide of barium 
is pulverised and subjected tothe action of carbonic 
acid toremove any unconverted caustic baryta pre- 
sent, It is then thrown into boiling water, and after 
the bath has partially cooled the materials to bo 
bleached are to be introduced and the bath kept ata 
temperature of 86° Fah. to 194° Fah. for two hours ; 
silk from wild silkworms requiring a higher tempera- 
ture than wool, goat’s hair, and the like. It is then 
taken out and washed, put into an acid bath, thon 
washed again. If necessary, the barium bath is re- 
peated, as also the subsequent washings. If this 
second bath of binoxide of barium does not produce 
the requisite whiteness, it is introduced into a solu- 
tion of permanganic acid or permanganate of mag- 
nesia before the last washing. 

Binoxide of Barium, Baium, Ba O02, is made by 
subjecting the oxide or caustic baryta, Ba O, to 
stream of oxygen or common air at a high tempera- 
ture, Its bleaching action is probably due to the 
formation of peroxide of hydrogen in solution in the 
bath. 


COATING ENGRAVED COPPER PLATES 
WITH STEEL, 

In order to render copper plates which are used in 
printing more durable they can be covered with an 
electrolytic deposit of iron which possesses an un- 
usual degree of hardness almost superior to stecl. 
The salt usually employed has been tho double 
ulphate of iron and ammonia, Professor Bottger, 
who first invented this process, has recently devised 
an improvement in the bath employed. He dissolves 
10 parts of ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate 
of potash) and 20 parts of the double tartrate of sods 
and potash (Rochelle salts) in 200 pirts of water, 
and to this he adds 3 parts of persulphate of iron 
dissolved in 50 parts of water. A large precipitate 
of Prussian blue is formed. To the whole is added. 
drop by drop, with constant stirring, a solution of 
caustic soda until the blue precipitate entirely 
disappears, leaving a perfectly clear, light yellow 
liqnid, which is now ready for use. 

Professor Bottger also claims that this solution cap 
be employed with advantage for dyeing cotton yarn 
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and fabrics a beautiful blue, without the use of & 
mordant. For this purpose the goods are put into 
the bath, that has previously been slightly warmed, 
until they are saturated through and through, and 
then dried n the air, after which they are immersed 
in extremely dilute sulphuric acid (1 to 50), which 
neutralises the alkali, and after washing and drying 
again they are permanently dyed a fine blue colour. 





I WISH I WASN’T A MAN. 


I wisi T wasn’t a man, and thavk goodness I have 
my wish, 

Why any woman alive should wish to be a man for 
a moment I can’t imagine. 

We women have many things to be thankfal for, 
and among the number for belonging to the feminine 
gender, 

I am sure I thank my stars daily that I don’t 
belong to the “ whiskered lords of creation.” 

(Brother Dick, peeping over my shoulder, says, he 
is sure I tried hard enough to belong to one of them, 
but he is nothing but a boy, and misunderstands 
things.) 

I wouldn’t like to be a man and have to go to see 
“my girl,” rain or shine, and find her sitting in the 
parlour locking as placid and serene as if there was 
no such thing as rain or mud, making one look as 
limp and spiritless as a wilted cabbage plant. 

I wouldn’t like to be a man and have to pop the 
question to some stately, dignified young lady who 
pretended to be perfectly unconscious of what you 
were “driving at,’”’ while you stutter and turn red in 
the face, and stammer out some unintelligible jargon, 
entirely forgetting the beautiful and elegant language 
which you had been practising on for the last week 
—with nobody for an audience—and which you were 
sure she could not resist. 

She looks up innocently, asks if you are not well, 
and fears you have some fever, your face is so red. 
You know no more what reply to make than a mon- 
key would, and are certain that you loox about as 
ridiculous as that animal, and are not sure but there 
is something in the Darwinean theory after all, You 
return home, determined to practice another week, 
and try it all over again, which you accordingly do 
the following Sunday, rendering yourself intelligible 
this time, though you did flounder considerably dur- 
ing the process. 

For allthis martyrdom you have undergone you 
receive in return a decided “ No.” 

** Am very sorry—like you as a friend—am much 
obliged for the honour, etc.’’ 

The only comfort you have is, that she saved you 
from the terrible ordeal of speaking to that flinty- 
hearted old man, her father. 

I wouldn’t like to be a man and have to stand—no 
matter how tired —when there were ladies to be seated, 
or hear some one exclaim: 

“ What a brute!” 


I shouldn’t like to be a man, and have to wait three 
mortal hours for a woman to dress, fuming and fret- 
ting all the time; and when you sarcastically ask if 
she is ready so soon (?) receiving the exasperating 
reply: 

“ Yes, dear, I hurried for fear we would mies the 
train, and I knew you were anxious to hear 
Phillip’s lecture, and this may be your only oppor- 
tunity for so doing,” 

Oi course you miss the train—you knew you would 
and told her so, 

Here asobchecks you, and the cause of all this 
trouble tells you she is sure it isu’t her fault; she 
hurried ali she could; and you never used to scold 
when you camo to take her_out riding when she lived 
with papa, no matier how long she was dressiug, As 
this argument is unanswerable you kiss her and keep 
your disappointed feelings to yourself, 

And is there a woman in the universe that would 
like to be a man, and wear the same fashion time 
indefinite. If there is a travelling skowman has no 
greater curiosity in bis hippodrome, 

I shouldn’t like to bea man and stand in such 
dread of stepping on a lady’s train in all crowded 
assemblies, though why 9 lady should object so 
Seriously to that coutretemps, aiter said train having 
swept the streets, where dust and dirt mingle freely, 
I never could understand. 

I wouldn’t like to be a man, and have to vote—or 
hide—when for the life of me | couldn’t tell which 
was the best party—or rather worst. And if ono 
should happen to change his opinion and turn over 
to tie popular side be cailed a ‘“ turn-coat,” 
“renegade,” and other opprobrious epithets. 

And last but by no means least, I wouldn’t bea 





man and read the political papers—containing all the 
abuse that politicians throw at each other. 

I suppose I would have to, and bear all these dis- 
agreeable things, were I a man, and many more 
b-sides, 

And how much nicer to be a woman, especially an 
attractive one, as is the author of this article.—G. B. 
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THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 


EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 





Rozsiz did not bear the news very well, although 
she was in some degree prepared for it by the card 
which Axie brought her. Axie had handed is 
at once to her with the comment that “ she didn’t 
know more’r the dead who Mrs, J. E. Forrest was, 
for ole mars’r hadn’t no noar kin that ever she 
heard tell on, and Mars’r Everard wan’t married, 
shore.”’ 

“Mrs, J. E. Forrest—Mrs. J. E. Forrest,” Rosa- 
mond repeated, as she raised herself in bed, and ex- 
amined the card, while something undefinable, like 
the shadow of coming evil, began to stir her heart. 
“Who can she be, and where did she come from ? 
You say she had a maid ?”’ 

“ Yes, or suffin’ like dat—a quar lookin’ woman, 
who looks afeared of her life,and has a lame hand, I 
noticed the way she slung the lady's satchel over it, 
and it kinder hung slimpsey like.” 

** Tow does the lady look, and what did she say ? 
Tell me everything,’’ Rosamond said, 

And Axie, who began to have a suspicion that the 
lady was not altogether welcome, and whose mind 
was dwelling on the bit of bacon and the dinner she 
must get up, replied: 

“She dun squabble fust thing wid the driver, who 
ax more for fetehin’ and liftin’ her four big trunks, 
an’ she hold up her gown and walk as ef the groun’ 
wasn’t good enough for her pretty little feet, an’ she 
looked round de room kind o’ sniffin like, wid her 
nose turned up a bit as she axed me was thar no 
fire whar she could get wom, an’ she spoke as ef 
thar or’to been a roaster ready for her, But my, she 
be very hansom’, an’ no mistake, Allin black, with 
such nico skin aud pretty eyes, wid dem great long 
lashes, yer know, like Miss Beatrice. Yes, she be 
mighty pretty, shore.” 

Rossie could deny herself everything, but she 
was never indifferent to the comfort of others, and 
though she could uot help feeling that this woman, 
whocalled herself Mrs. J, E. Forrest, would in some 
way work her harm, she could understand just how 
cold and cheerless the house must seem to her on 
that rainy day, and she at once ordered Axie to 
build fires in both the rooms below as well as in the 
chamber, where Everard occasionally spent a night, 
and which was the only best room she kept in order. 

There was also a consultation on the important 
subject of dinner, which Axie was told to make as 
inviting as possible, and then Rossie was left alove 
for a few moments to puzzie her brain as to who this 
woman could be, and wouder why her heart should 
feel so like lead, and her pulse beat so rapidly. 

She did not have long to wait for a solution of the 
mystery before Mrs. Markham came in, showing at 
once that she was agitated and distressed. 

Tf she believed the woman who was said she was 
Everard’s wife, how she must pity the young girl 
whose flushed, eager face turned so quickly to her, 
and who said: 

“What is it, Mrs. Markham? Who is she, this 
Mrs, J. E. Forrest? Is she any relation to Mr. 
Everard ?” 

It would be wrong to keep her in suspense a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary, and going up to her 
Mrs, Markham said : 

Try and be a woman, Rossie, and if you care, 
don’t let anyone know it but me, She says she is 
Everard’s wife, and I have seen the certificate, 
They were married more than four years ago, before 
his mother died, and zhe—ob, Rossie, my child, my 
child, don’t give way like that ; it may be false, you 
know,’’ she added, in alarm, as she saw the death- 
like pallor which spread like a pall over Rossie’s 
face, and the look of bitter pain and even horror 
which leaped into her eyes, while the quivering lips 





said ; ‘‘ His wife—Everard’s wife? No, no, no.” 

“Don’t Rossie—don’t !” Mrs. Markham said 
again, as she passed her arm around the girl, whose 
head drooped upon her shoulder, in a hopeless kind 
of way, and who said : 

‘* You saw the certificate? What was the name? 
Was it < 

“Fleming—Josephine Fleming, of Holburton,’’ 
Mrs, Markham replied, and with a shiver which 
shook her from head to foot, Rossie drew herself 
away from Mrs, Markham’s arms, and turning her 
face to the wall, said ; 

‘Yes, 1 know. I understand it all, She is his 
wife, She is Joe Fleming.” 

Aiter that she neither spoke nor moved, and 
when Mrs, Markham, alarmed at her sileuce, 
bent down to look at her, she found that she had 
fainted, 

The shock had proved too great for Rossie, whose 
mind, at the mention of Josephine Fleming, bad 
with lightning rapidity gathered all the tangled 
threads of the past, and comprehended what had 
been so mysterious at times in Everard’s be- 
haviour. 

He was married, hastily, no doubt, ebut still mar- 
ried; and Joe Fleming, whom she had regarded as 
some dreadful, unprincipled man, to whom she had 
written a letter of remonstrance, and to whom she 
had sent the price of her hair, was his wife, and he 
had never told her, but suffered her to believe that 
he loved her just as she knew now that she loved 
him, 

It was a bitter humiliation, and for an instant 
there gathered round her sothick a horror and black- 
ness that she fancied herself dying, and almost 
hoped she was; but it was only a faint, and she lay 
so white and rigid that Mrs, Markham summoned 
Aunt Axie from the dining-room, where sie was 
making preparations for kindling a fire in the 
kitchen. 

“ Be quiet,” Mrs. Markham said to her, as she cama 
up the stairs, “Miss Rossie has fainted, but don’t 
let those peovle know it; and bring me some hot 
water for her feet, quick.” 

Axie obeyed, wondering to herself why her young 
mistress should faint, when she never knew her to 
do such a thing before, and with her ready wit con- 
necting itin some way with the strangers whom 
Mrs. Markham had designated as “ those people,”’ 
and whom she directly set down as “no ‘count 
folks,” 

It was some time before Rossie came back to con- 
sciousness, and when she did, her first words 
were: 

‘** Where is she? Where is Everard’s wife? Don’t 
let her come in here; I could not bear it now.’’ 

‘*Everard’s wife! Mas’r Everard’s wife!’’ Axio 
repeated, tossing her turbaned head, and rolling up 
her eyes in astonishment, ‘In de deah Lord’s name, 
what do de chile mean? Dat ain’t Mars’r Everard’s 
wife shore!” 

She turned to Mrs. Markham, who, now that Rossio 
had betrayed what she would have kept until 
Everard came to confirm or deny the tale, re- 
plied ; 

“Sho says she is; but we must wait until Mr. 
Forrest comes before we admit it. So don’t go to 
talking outside.” 

“Catch me talkin’,” was Axie’s rejoinder, “It’s 
false, Mars’r Everard hain’t got no wife, I shouid 
have kuowed it if he had, Don’t you b’lieve it, 
honey.” 

She laid her hard black hand caressingly on the 
head of the girl whom she had long since singled 
out as Everard’s future wife, watching shrewdly the 
growing intimacy between the young people, and 
knowing better than they did just when ine so- 
called brother'‘merged into the lover, and she would 
not fora moment believe in another wife, aud a 
secret one at that, 

“ No, honey,” she continued, as she saw the tears 
on Rossie’s cheeks, ‘don’t you b’lieve it, Mors’r 
Everard hain’t got no wife, and never will have, bus 
you.” 

‘**Hush, Aunt Axie,”’ Rossie said, “ you must not 
speak that way. J shall never be anybody’s wife. 
Certainly not Mr. Everard’s, This woman telis tio 
truth, She is his wife, and as such she must bo 
made comfortable, and——” 

Rossie could not say welcome, for Josephine was 
not welcome, but she must be treated well and kept 
there till Everard came, and then—Iossie hardly 





‘knew what then, her heart was so bruised and sore 


with sudden pain, mingled, it is true, with a shadowy 
hope that it might all be false. 

“Everard ought to come home,”’ she said to Mrs, 
Markham, after Axie had leftthe room, ‘ Wouldn’t 
it op to telegraph at once? He is in Dighton 
still, 
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Mrs. Markham thought it would, and sitting down, | 
wrote on a slip of paper: 





and again, later, aftershe: iad'recei ved an impression 


| of the stranger sgainst whorr she had mentally de- 


| clnred war. 


“To Mr. J. E. Forrest, Dighton, 

* There is a woman herewho calls 
herself your wife. Come immediatelwi 
. “S, Marra.” 

«That will never do,” Rossie said, ‘ We must 
not publish his secret to the world. Just say, ‘ Cume 
immediately,’ and he wiil come.” 

Accordingly the telegram was changed, and Axie’s 
granddaughter, Lois, who now lived in the house as 
a kind of waitress generally, was commissioued to 
take it to the office, 

A fire had been kindled by this time in the chamber 
Josephine. was'to occupy, and she was there with 
Agnes and had rung for warm water, which Lois touk 
up to her. 

’ As the child was leaving the room Josephine said 
to her: 

“Is there a paper published in town?” 

« Yes, ’m, the ‘Star,’ ” was the reply. 

‘© When does it come out?” was the next question, 
aud Lois ssid: 

“* Satardey—to-morrow.”” 

‘*Very weil. That is just right. Now, Lois—I think 
you said that was your nawe—l wish you to takea 
notice to the office of the ‘Star’ for me to-night, aud 
i will give you a shilling.’ 

A shilling seemed a fortune. to the little girk who 
was greatly impressed with the beauty of the lady, 
and who replied : 

“Yes, miss, lll do ’em. I's gwine to the village 
directly with a telegraph to Mare’r Everard, and I'll 
take yourn came time,” 

Between Josephine and Mrs, Markham there had 
been a second interview, of which L will spewk bere 
after, while old Axie had. shown plainly what her 
feeling was, aud Josephine had @ presentiment that 
if these two women knew of the notice it might not 
reach its destiuation, 

Accordingly she had recourse to deception, and said 
to Lois: 

** You reed not tell anyone you are to take it, but 
when you are ready come to my door andI will give 
it vou,” 

**Yes, miss, I knows,” and Lois whom Mrs, 
Markham called a limb, and Aunt Axiea little Satan, 
nodded approvingly, as if she understood that there 
was something secret and underhanded going: on, 
with which she was herself to be identified, 

So, when, alittle later, sbe siarted for the tele 
g'aph office, she bore with her to the ‘Star’ thefol- 
lowing: 

** MARRI£D.—In Holburton, July 17, 18+-, by the 
Rev. Johu Matthewson, James Everard Forrest, of 
Rothsay, and Miss Josepline Fleming, of Hol- 
burton.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Whew Aunt Axie was called so suddenly by Mrs. 
Markham, she was kindling the fire in the aining- 
room which adjoined the room where Josephine 
sat shivering with cold, and feeling like anything 
but a happy wife just come to her blusband’s an- 
cestral halls, 

The halls were’ then, it is true, wide dreary halls; 
they seemed so to Josephine, who, tired with her 
journey, and disappointed and shocked by what she 
had heard from Mrs, Markham of the judge’s will, 
was nearer giving way toa hearty cry than she had 
been before for a long, long time. 

It had been far better to have stwyed where she was 
and enjoyed the lifs she liked, thaw to have coms 
here and subject herself to suspicion, and possibly to 
slights from the people who did not know her, And 
then, she was so cold and chilly, and uncomfortable 
generally, Would they never make a fire or pay her 
any attention ? 

“ Better go to the hotel,” she said to Agnes, just 
as she heard Axie in the adjoining room rattling at 
the grate, and knew that relief had come at last, 

But Axie was called away and did not return, and 
looking into the dining-room through the: open door, 
Josephine saw the kindlings and coal, and bade 
Agnes light the fire herself. 

“ There is no use in freezing,” shesaid, “If they 
choose to treat us this way I will assert ali the 
rights that ought to be mine.” 

So Agnes laid aside her shawl, and pinning up her 
dress knelt down before the grate, where a bright 
fire was scon blazing, its genial warmth making 
Josephine f.el better as she drew an easy ehair close 
pe it, and assumed her usual indolent and lounging 
attitude, 

Twice Axie, who seemed to be excited, passed the 
do yr, once when she was taking the hot water to 
Rossie’s room, while Agnes was kindling the fire, 





This time Josephine calledsher; She had heard aw 
unusual stir above, and from Mrs. Markham’s pro 
tracted absence, and Aaie’s evident haste, suspected 
that the bomb-sh:Jl she had thrown bad taken effect, 
especially if, as she believed, Rosamond was par- 
ticularly inter-sted in Everard. 

“ Woman,” she said, as the dark face glanced in, 
“what is'your uname? What shall I call you?” 

“ Axie, ma’am,”’ was the crisp reply, and Jose- 
phine cuntinued : 

** Oh, yea, I have heard Mr, Forrest, my husband, 
speak of you, 1am sure. Iam very sorry he is not 
here to set matters right. Whatis the matter up- 
stairs? Is anyone suddenly illé” 

Axie was bristling over with resentment towards 
this woman, who called Everard her husband so 
coolly, and in whom she would not believe till she 
had her master’s word of confirmation. Still she 
must not be insolent; that was against her creed, 
bnt she answered with grest dignity: 

“IT tole you Miss Hastin’s was sick when you fust 
come. Her throat be very sore, an’ her head mighty 
bad ; so, you'll scose me, now, I see you done make 
the fy yourselves.”’ 

And with a kinttof suppressed snort Axie departed, 
jingling-her keyy and tossing. her head high in the 
air. 

Josephine knew perfectly well how she was‘ re¢ 
garded inthe house, and, irritated and chagrined, 
decided at ones upon her policy, 

She should be very: amiable and sweet, of course, 
but firm in asserting her rights, She was Everard’s 
wife, and she could prove it, andkit was natural that 
she should come to what sh supposed: was his: home 
and hers. 

It was not her fault.thatshe had made the mistake, 
The wrong was.all on his; side,aud she should stay 
there until he came, unless they turned her from 
the door, which she hardly thought they would 


0: . 

And then she wondered how sick Rosamond was, 
and wished she couk! see her, and resolved upon 
making’ w dcsperste effort to: do so on the mor- 
row. 

To Agnes she said nothing, exvept once’ when she 
saw her lips move and knew that’ she was praying 
and then she bade her not to-aet. so foolishly, but 
to hold up her head and. make them believe she was 
as good as they, 

Agnes made no reply, aid just then Mrs. Mark- 
ham. appeared, apologising for her long, absence, 
and saying that though Sliss Hastings was of course 
surprised at’ what she bad heard, she did not dis- 
credit’ it, and would ‘telegraph at once for Mr, 
Forrest. 

‘* Meantime,” she continued, “she wishes you to 
remain here till he comes, and has given orders to 
have you made comfortable, and I believe there isa 
firein your room if you wish to go to it, as yow tay 
before dinner. Miss Hastings is tov ill toses you 
herself, but wishes you to feel at home; and ast for 
whatever you wan?,”” 

“Thanks; sheis very kind. I would like to go 
to my room, and to have one of my trunks sent up. 
Agues will show you which one—the small leather 
box,’”’ Josephine said, with a dignified bow, and she 
rose from her chair as if expecting Mrs, Markham to 
show her upstaizs. 

But that lady had no such intention, and calling 
Aunt Axie, she bade her conduct the lady to her 
room. 

Axio did not refuse, but her cap certainly set up 
a story higher than usual, and both her flat nose and 
chin were in the air as she led the way to the «p :rt- 
ment, where a bright wood fire was blazing, and 
which looked very cheerful and pleasant; for, as it 
was Everard’s room, the one he occupied when a 
boy, and where he a] ways slept when he spenta night 
at the Forrest House, Rosamond had taken great 
pains to keep it nice, and had transferred to it 
several articles of furniture from the other rooms, 

Tue best bedstead was there, and bureau and 
washstand—two or three easy-chairs and a centre- 
table with books, and stereoscopic views, and aw 
student’s lamp and foot-rest, and pictures on the 
wall, portraits of Judge Forrest and his wife, and 
Everard when he was a boy. 

On the whole it was a great improvement upon 
the dining-room, with its old-fashioned, chocolate- 
coloured paper and rather cheerless aspect, and 
Josephine’s spirits rose as she looked about her and 
began to examine the different articles of furniture, 
stopping first before Everard’s picture, and mentally 
pronouncing him a green-looking boy. 

But before the portrait of Mrs. Forrest, taken 
about the time of her marriage, she stopped a long 
time, and was even conscious of shrinking a little 
from the clear, truthful eyes, which seemed to be 





looking at-her witly lifeund conciousness in their ex- 


jon. 

It: was ‘sucha fait, sweet, la’y-like face, with 
thestamp of true nobility upon it,and Josephine 
felt’ her own inferiority and) unworthiness as she 
had never felt it before. But she forced it down 
with the thought: 

‘Tamas good as a Bigelow or'a Forrest, and I will 
make the people tuink sv. They shall know how I 
have been deceived, and they shall take my part, 
too.” 

And then it was that the idea eitoted her mind to 
send a notice of her marri:ge to the paper if there 
was ove in Rothsay. . 

She had rung for hot water, and when it was 
brought by Lois she questioned her, as we have seen, 
and hired her to take a notice to the editor of the 
‘* Star,’’ chuckling to herself +s she thought of tho 
wonder it would create among Everard’s acquaint- 
ances, and the annoyance it would give him. 

But it was right, she reasoned, and necessary, to 
establish herself on a proper footing, and. she meant 
tostand well with the people, 

“They cannot rosist me, Nobody,ever did,” she 
thought, as she stood beforethe mirror arranging her 
hair for the dinner which Lois said would be served 
in half an hour, and about which old Axie was busy, 
though rather against her will. 

Had the woman who called herself Mis. J. EB, For. 
rest been a mere visitor and relative, the old woman 
would have done her ‘best and felt that the reputa- 
tion of the house depended upon her dinner, but for 
one who claimed t6 be Master Everard’s wife she had 
no heart to'work, and oily for Rosse’s express wish 
that the Indies should be treated with attention she 
would hive given them’ the bacon alone and thought 
it good enough. _ 

As it wis, it was a very comfortable dinner, to 
which Josephine at last came down, arrayed’ in a 
gown of soft cashmere, with joss little white'at her 
throat and wrists. 

As it wae only her mother for whom she mourned 
she had declared that. she might wear'a jot necklace, 
which heightened the effect of her dress, indeed if it 
needed anything more'to improveit than the beauti- 
ful face'and' wealth of gobden. hair, 

Bven Mrs; Markham drew an involuntary’ breath 
as this vision of lovelimess and grace came into the 
room, apologising for being tardy, and inquiring so 
sweetly for. Miss Hastings, who, she hoped, was) not 
worseyand who was: so kiid to maky her welco.e 
there, 

“It. would be unpleaswnt going to an hotel, and I 
thank Miss Hastings’ for inviting, me:te remain 
here,’’ she said, speaking in her softest, wade-up 
voice. 

Her policy'was to be a sweet as well as « firm one, 
and before dinner was overeven’ Mrs, Markham. be- 
gan to waver alittle in her first opinion of Josephine 
and wonder why Everard should have kept. secret 
his marriage with this brilliant, fascimating woman, 
who seemed so much of a.lady, and who evidently 
was as well born as himself, atleast on the mater- 
nal side, for Josey took car. to say that her mother 
knew Mrs. Forrest when she was a girl, aid was 
ptesent'at her wedding, but that, owing to adverse 
cireumstanoes; they sww nothing of each other after 
the marriage. 

‘* Pava was unfortunate and died, and we moved 
into the country, where, for a time, mamma had a 
hard struggle to keep. up, nd at last took a few 
boarders in order to live,’ she said, and her blue 
eyes were very tendor and pathetic as she told what 
in one sense was the truth, though a truth widely 
different from the impression she meant to coa- 
vey. 

Oace Agnes, whose face was very white and whose 
lips moved occasionally as if imploring pardon for 
her sister's duplicity, gave her such a look cf sorrow- 
ful en reaty that Mrs. Markham observed and won- 
dered at it, justas she wondered at the great differ- 
ence between the sisters, and could only account for 
it on the supposition that Agnes’ mother was a vory 
different woman from the'second Mrs. Fleming, who 
had been’a friend of Mrs, Forrest, and a guest at her 
wedding. 

Miss Belknap was, of course, brought into tlie con- 
versation,and Josephine was sorry to hear thut she 
was not at home, 

* I depended upon her to vouch for my respecta- 
bility. She knows we so well,”’ she said, explaining 
that Beatrice had been for some time an’ inmate of 
her mother’s house in Holburton, and that she had 
liked her so much, and then, more bewildered than 
ever, Mrs, Markham went over half-way! to the 
enemy, and longed for the mystery to be explained. 

The next day, which was Saturday, it’rained with 
a steady pour, and Josephine mostly kept her room 
after having expressed a wish’ to see Miss Hastings, 
if possible, and convinee her thatshe was not an 
impostor, but when this reques? was made knows 
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to Rossie by M's. Markiiam, she threw wp both her 
hands as if to thrust something off, and exelaimeil: 

“No, no—not her; not Joe Fleming! I could 
not bear it till Mr. Hverard comes,’’ 

“She was thinking of her hair and the letter, and 
the persistence wit which Joe Fleming had de- 
manded money from Everard, and it made no differ- 
ence with her that hirs. Markham represented the 
woman as pretty, and lady-like, and sweet. She 
could not see her, and a. message to the effect that 
Miss Hastings was too weak and sick to talk with 
strangers was taken to Josephine, whe affected great 
concern, hoped Miss. Hastings was not going to be 
seriously ill, and offered the services of her sister, 
whe was a capital nuise, she. said, and who had the 
iuoulty of quieting the most. nervous. persons and 
putting, them tosleep, 

But Rossie declined Agnes too, and lay with her 
face to. the wall, scarcely moving, and never speaking 
unless she was first spoken to. 

And; Josephine lounged in her own room, and had 
her lunch brought up by Axie, to whom she tried to 
be gracious, ashing some questions about the. por- 
traits. and about Everard when he'was & boy. But 
Axie was not easily won, 

She. did not believe in Mrs. J. E. Forrest, and 
looked upon ber presence there as an ‘affront to her- 
self and an insult’ to: Rossie, and when about two 
o'clock the “Star” was brought into the house by 
her husband, John, who was’ in a state of great 
excitement over the marriage notice, which had been 
pointed out'to him, she wrung from Lois the fact 
that she had carried a note to’ the editor, aud been 
paid a shilling for it by the lady upstairs, who 
charged her not to'tell. 

Lois was taken down the cellar and spanked, the 
money was taken from her, and the paper put’ away 
where it could ‘not be found if Rossie chanced to ask 
for it, and Mra J. BE. Forrest sunk still lower in the 
scale of Atant Axie’s good opinion, while im the old 
lady’s’ heart there was a growing fear lest the story 
of the marriage were true, «nd all her fond hopes 
for ‘“derchilluns,” as she called Everard and Rossie, 
blasted 

“Shecouldn’t have been dat brazen to of done put 
dat piecs imde paper for a horx 5 dar’ssuffin’ in it,’ 
the:old woman said to her ccasort, John, while a tear 
rolled down ber shining, face and pped,on the 
pants;she was mending, and in. the pocket of which 
the “Star”? wos hidden, which she. was keeping 
from’) Rosamond, 

But she could. not xeep it from the world as repre+ 
tented by; Rothsay, for it was already the theme of 
every, tongue, 

The:editor bad read the note which Josephine sent 
him before Lois, who was of an inquiring mind and 
hadstopped tolook »bout her, had left the office,and 
then he questioned her as to where she got it, or 
Hrmapal who sent her with it. Lois had answered 

im: 

“Deyoung lady what comed from de'train wid 
four big trunks aud handboxes.” 

Re. am where is she now?” he’asked, and Lois re- 
plied: 

“ Upstairs in Mas’r Everard’s room.” 

This last was proof conclusive of the validity of 
the marriage, which the editor naturally concluded 
was a hasty affair of Everard’s ‘college days, when he 
had the reputation of being rather wild and fast. 
Setween Hardy, the editor of the “ Star,’ who was 
a young man, and Everard there existed aslight feud, 
of which Rosamond was the innocent cause, and as 
Hardy wae rather vindictive'in his nature, and never 
forgot'a slight, he often meanly mace his: paper the 

medium for giving. his fancied enemies: little stabs 
of revenge, and here was an opportunity to be even 
with young Forrest, who held his headso high, and 
was so muclrafraid that anyone except himself. would 
pay the slightest attention to Rosamond, ’ 

So he pubdlisined the notice, and in another column 
called attention to it, aud made some.remarks of his 
own, and added: 

“We hear that the lady is at the Forrest. House, 
and that the bridegroom has been sent-for,’’ 

“This he had learned from Lois, of whom heasked 
if Mr. Forrest had returned, 

“ No, sar, but we send fotch him wid dis yer,”’ and 
Lois held up the telegram which she had managed to 
decipher, 

Of course there was much wondering, and sur- 
nising, and, guessing, and in, spite of the. rain the 
ladies. wholived near each other got together ard 
talked it. up; and believed or discredited it according 
to their several natures. 

Mrs, Dr. Rider, a chubby; good-natured, easy- 
going woman, whose first qnestion. when she met a 
neighbour was ‘* What is the news.?’’ declared her 
intention of knowing the facts before she slept. 

Her hushand atvended Resamond, and: she had a 
syrup which was justthe medicine for a sore throat 
and influenza, such as Rossie was suffering from, 


and she would take it to her and perhaps learn tle 
truth of the strange story of Everard’s marriage. 

Accordingly, about four o'clock that afternoon, 
Mrs. Dr. Rider’s little covered phaeton turned into 
the Forrest avenue, and was seen fronrthe window 
by Josephine, who, dreadfully tired and ennuyeed, 
was looking out into the rain. 

That the phaeton held a lady she saw, and_as: the 
lady could only be coming there she resolved at oneo 
to put herself in the way of some possible communi- 
cation with the outer world. 

Giancing at herself in the mirror shosaw thatshe 
was looking well, although a little palethww her 
wont, but this would make her more intevestimg iv 
the character she meant to assume, thatefamangelic 
martyr. As the day was chilly « soft white wrap 
of somo kind would not be out of place, amd would 
add to the effect. 

So she snatched up a fleecy shawl of Berlin wool, 
bought in Brussels, and throwing it around her 
shoulders, took with her a book, and hurryingdown 
to the reception-room, had just time to seat lf 
gracefully and becomingly, and to be absorbed imher 
book, when the door opened aud Mrs. Dr. Rider came’ 


in. 

Aunt Axie, who was a little deaf, was in the 
kitchen busy with her dinner, while Loiswas in the 
barn, hunting for eggs, and so no one heard the bell, 
which Mra. Rider pulled twice, and then presuming 
npon her longacquaintance with the-house, opened) 


the door er yoo into ther a a 
she stopped for an ins v 

the pretty blonde in with the pert saga i 
and the golden hate back from the beautiful 
face, which looked upse aad modertly xs she 
came in. 


She had stumbled at once upon the very person 
she had come to inquire about, and as she wis nob 


to the lady in the easyrolwir, and said: 

“I beg your pardow for my very 
entrance. l rang twhee;and then ventured to come 
is, it was raining sv hardy” 

Josephine admitted that it was raining hard, and 
both agreed that it had rained -hard all day, and was: 
likely to rain to-morrow, and that the weather was- 
execrable. ‘ 

Then Josephine remarked that she expected to 
find it warmer than in the north-east, but she believed 
it was colder,and she drew her shawl around her 
shoulders, shook back her rippling hair, and lifted 
her blue eyes appealingly to Mrs, Rider, who eagerly 
responded : 

“You came from the north-east, then ?” 

“Yes, madame, from Holburton, which is near 
the borders. That is, I am from there just now, 
bat it is only two weeks since I returned from 
America, where I have been for a long time, 

Here there was a solution in part of the mystery. 
This wife had been to America, and that-was why 
the secret had been kept so long, and little Mrs, 
Dr. Rider, in whose nature there was novhing really 
malicious, flushed with eager excitement and ples- 
surable curiosity as she said: 

‘ From Americw! You must be tired with your 
long journey, Have yomever boen in Rothsay before? 
From your having come from the north-east | sup- 
pose you must be a relative of Mrs. Forrest, who was 
born near Holburton:?’’ 

She did not suppose any such thing, and Jose- 
phine knew she did not, and knew that in all pro- 
bability she had seen, the notice in the “ Star,’ and 
hadcome to spy out the land, but it was not her 
policy to parade her story unsolicited, 

She should be very modest and retiring, and she 
merely replied that she was not a relative of Mrs. 
Forrest’s, though ber. mamma and that lady had been 
friends, and she believed mamma was at Mrs. For- 
rest’s wedding, 

If anythiug had been wanting to give her tone the 
wedding business did it Mrs, Rider's estimation. To 
have been a friend of the late Mrs. Forrest and a 
guest at her wedding stamped a person as someiody, 
and Mrs; Kider began at once to believe in and in a 
way to espouse the cause of this woman to whom she 
said,; 

“T-hope:you will excuse me if I seem forward in 
what Lamabout tosxy. Lam Mrs. Rider, wife of 
the family physician, and a:great friend of Everard’s, 
andiwhea I saw that notice of his marriage in the 
“Star”? I was greatly astonished and could hardly 
credit it, though'I know such things have been be- 
fore, but four years is sucha long time to keep an 
affair of that kind a secret. Muay 1 ask if it is true, 
and if you are the wife?”’ 

It was well that the lady had announced herself, 
for Josephine was apt to judge people by their dress, 
and Mte. Rider was not very) stylish looking in her 
old waterproof and big overshoes, but as the wife of 





land as. the villagers did 


consequence, and she was certainly a carrier of news 
and a very good ally to secure. 

So Josephine answered her very quietly: 

**It is true, and I am his wife, or I should not be 
here.”’ 

“Yes, certainly not, of course,’’ Mrs. Rider re- 
plied, hardly knowing what she was saying, and 
wishing that the fair blonde whose eyes were look- 
ing sesteadily into the fire would say something 


more, but-she didn’t, 


She wae waiting for her visitor to question her, 
which she presently did,for she could never leave 
the matter in this way, so she said: 

* You will pardon me, Mrs. Forrest, but knowing 
® little makésane-want to know more. It scems so 
strange that Everard should have beon a marricd 
maw for more than four years and we never suspect 
it. It must have been a private marriage.” 

‘* Ye-es, in onesense,” Josephine said, very slowly, 
with the air of ome who is having something wrung 
from her unwillingly. “ A great many people saw 
us married, for it was ina drama—a play—but none 
of them knew it was meant to be real and binding, 
except Everard, and myself, and theclergyman, who 
wasa genuine clergyman. We knew and intended 
it, of course, or it would not have been valid, We 
were eng and did it on the impulse of the 
moment, g noharm. Nor was there, except 
that.weewers both so young, and Everard not through 
college. We told mother and sister, but no one else, 
not. know of our intention 
fo bemerried, or thut Dr. Matthewson was a clergy- 
man, they never su¢pected the truth, and the secret 
wasto be kept until Everard was graduated, and 
after thi 

She spoke very slowly now, and drew long breaths 


ws if every word she uttered were a stab to her 
heart. 


“After that I hoped to come—hoped to get out of 
my false position, but there was. some fear of his 
fatter, Judge Forrest, which kept Everard silent, 
waiting for'an opportunity to tell him, for I was not 


ear cance he might be angry; so I waited 


patiently, and father died, and I went to America, 
and thas the years bave gone.” 

The blwesyes, in which the tears were shining, 
more freursteedily gezing into the fire than from 
emotion of any kind, were lifted to Mrs, Rider, who 
was greatly affected, and then said : 

“ YesyI see; but when the juige died there was 
nothingiim the way of acknowledging the marriage. 
I awvsarprised and disappoiuted in Lverard that he 
should treat you thus,”’ 

Mrs. River's sympathy was all with the injured 
wife, who seemed so patient and uncomplaining, 
and who replied : 

“ He has good reasons, no doubt, His father dis- 
inherited him, I believe, and that may have.had its 
effect, but I do not wish it talked about until Eve- 
ard comes. I expected to meet him, I must come, 
of course; there was no other way, for mamma re- 
cently died, and the old home was broken up, I 
must come tomy husband.” 

She kept asserting it as ifin apology for her being 
there, aud her voice tremble!, and her whole air was 
one of such injured innocence that Mrs. Rider re- 
solved within horselfi to staud by her in the face of 
all Rothsay, if necessary. 

Mrs. Rider was a very motherly little woman, and 
her heart went out at oneeto this girl, whose mother 
had just died, and whose blue eyes and black dress 
appealed so strongly to her'sympathies, 

She liked: Everard, too, and did not mean to be 
disloyal to him, if. she could help it, and still away 
down in her woman’s heart there were one or two 
little grudges which, unconsciously to herself, per- 
haps, she had been cherishing, against the Forrest 
family and against. Beatrice Kelknap, who was so 
closely identified with the Forrests as to be a part 
of them and have her:own sins visited upon their 
heads. 

When the ornsading movement, of which Beatrice 
was head and front, commenced, Mrs. Rider’s brother 
kept a» first-class tavern, where the choicest of 
liquors were to be found, and where many of the 
first young men of the town congregated. 

Against this place the crusadershad set their faces 
likea flint, and if they did not always proceed in 
the most discreet nianner, they: hadsucceeded in 
breaking it up at the cost, it Was said, of great per- 
sonal loss to the proprietor; who was obliged to leave 
the town and seek employment elsewhere. 

This Mrs, Rider secretly resented and charged to 
Beatrice, whom she dared not‘operly attack, for she 
professed to be a temperance woman herself, though 
she talked on both sides and quoted the doctor, her 
husband, as» proof and authority that a man could 
take wine for dinner every day and still keen botb 
head and feet level. 


(To be Continued.) 
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{THE GREAT GhKAAN EX-CHANCELLOR.] 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


—_—_ 





Prince BIsMARCK is one of those men who make 
history. He has made the German Empire, Certain 
cosmopolitan politicians, notably those of Mr. Cobden’s 
following, bad long so accustomed themselves to 
look on a European political system as it in their 
opinion ought to be, that they came to a precipitate 
conclusion that their dreams were realised. The 
ages of rival states, of antagonistic aims and aggran- 
disement, of personal ambition were—so they fondly 
thought—gone, and @ new era of fraternity, open 
diplomacy, and cosmopolitan generosity had set in. 
Disputes, should they arise, were to be settled by 
arbitration! Commercial treaties and international 
exhibitions were to prevail. For a time it seemed as 
if this very amiable theory were to work; but only 
jor atime, Cobden’s dream of peace and the “ Man- 
chester ”’ anticipations of the new era have been fol- 
lowed and falsitied by stupendous alterations of the 
map of Europe: by the Franco-Austrian war of 
Louis Napoleon, by the Schleswig-Holstein war, in- 
volving in cither case large transference of territory, 
by the war between Prussia and Austria, leading to 
the retirement of Austria from Germany, by the 
occupation of Rome and the end for the present of the 
Pope’s temporal dominion, and by the Franco-Ger- 
man war, which has created anew an Imperial Ger- 
many; and a war, concerning which many bid us to 
shut our eyes, is now pending. However rightly 
philanthropists may preach and promote peace and 
goodwill, the well-meaning but dangerous specula- 
tions of the peace-at-any-price party will never be 
fulfilled while human nature retains its present 
character and constitution. Till selfishness, rapacity, 
cunning, cruelty and atroop of kindred evils are 
removed from men, national changes, national dis- 





putes will continue to occur, and each nation, if it is 
to maintain its integrity, must depend, not on the 
cosmopolitan tall talk of the school in question,. but 
upon its perfect ability to hold its own—to fight if 
occasion should arise. A nation which faiis to re- 
cognise this truth is doomed already. It is imbecile, 
and only awaits sure extinction. At any rate, the 
leading statesmen of the Contirent, Thiers, Gort- 
schakoff, Bismarck, are perfectly aware of this small 
fact. 

Prince Bismarck affords the most striking contem- 
porary instance of a statesman shaping the course of 
his country. Nor would such an individualised course 
be possible in a country of extreme democratic or full 
constitutional development, Bismarck has largely 
acted without domestic let or hindrance; he has 
achieved for his country unity, a new life, and the 
first place, and an imperial one, in the councils of the 
Continent. It is our present purpose to give some 
brief outline of his extraordinary career. 

The Count Von Bismarck—or, in full, Count Otto 
Edward Leopold Von Bismarck Schonhausen—was 
born at Schonhausen, in the province of Branden- 
burg, on the first of April, 1815. His family were 
of the rauk called Junkers; a position inter- 
mediate between our esquire and knight, a rank, 
however, which in North Germany is regarded 
as almost noble. His father was an officer in 
the bodyguard of the King of Prussia; his mother 
was daughter of a Privy Councillor, who had 
served under three Prussian sovereigns. This lady is 
represented as @ person of considerable beauty, 
highly educated, and possessing fascinating manners. 
Bismarck studied at Gottingen and then at Berlin and 
Griefswald. At Gottingen University, which he 
entered in 1832, he fought twenty-one duels (duelling 
being a recognised custom among the German 
students) receiving in one of them a wound in the 
face, tne scar of which is still visible. His student 











life was jovial and boi-terous ; but among his Berlin 
acquaintance he counted Mr. Lothrop Motley, who 
has since achieved eminence as the historian of the 
Netherlands. In 1835 he was appointed to the office 
of “ auscultator”’ or examiner, a sort of clerkship in 
the city police; having previously passed a success- 
ful examination, to the general astonishment, in 
jurisprudence, 

Iu the winter of 1835-6 he was introduced to the 
Court circle. It was at a Court ball during this season 
thet he was presented to the Sovereign whose minister 
be subsequently became. He and another young 
advocate, Von Schenck, equally as tall as Bismarck, 
were introduced at the same time, when the Prince 
remarked, “ Well, justice seeks her young advocates 
after the standard of the Guards!” He entered the 
army, and was afterwards lieutenant in the Landwehr. 
On receiving a share of the paternal estates he gave 
himself up for some time to dissipation—“ sowing 
the wild oats,’’ a curious, dangerous, but sometimes 
& necessary experience. At Kniepiof, his residence, 
he indulged in carousals with officers of the neigh- 
bouring garrisons, and filled his house with com- 
panions as given to frolic as himself. They would 
sit up the whole night, imbibing a favourite but very 
singular mixture—champagne and porter! If any 
of them chanced to fall asleep, pistol shots were fired 
by the others to wake them. Bismarck himself 
received the nickname of ‘ Mad Bismarck,” and tho 
house was declared to have changed its name from 
Kuiephof to Kueiphof, the latter being the German 
word corresponding to our pot-house, At this time, 
however, Le read and thought hard, doing everything 
vigorously and with all his heart, Spinoza is men- 
tioned as one of his favourite authors. He visited 
France and Engjand. Ou the death of his father the 
estates of Schonhausen and Kuiephof fell to him, 
from the former of which his titleis derived. In 1847 
he obtained in marriage the daughter of Herr Heinrici 
Putkammer; a love-match, to which the bride’s 
sedate parents assented with sore misgivings—mis- 
givings never justified. His dissipation was the 
frolic of a young man; it was in no sense the aim and 
end of his life. He never allowed himself to bo 
enthralled by it. During the wedding trip Bismarck 
accidentally met at Venice his sovereign, Frederick 
William IV. He was commanded to dine at the royal 
table, when the King conversed with him freely, and 
hence began to entertain a high regard for him. 

Bismarck became a member of the Diet of the 
Province of Saxony in 1846, and of the general diet 
in 1847, Here he made himself remarkable by tho 
boldness of his speeches on the Conservative side. 
Especially he held that Prussia was not then ripe for 
democratic development. In the winter of 1849 he 
brought bis family to Berlin, and devoted himself to 
politics. He would often call at the office of the 
* Kreuz-Zeitung,”’ and entertain any of his friends 
that he found in the editorial room with some goo? 
anecdote, or would place himself at the desk, and 
with his gloves and hat by his side, would dash off 
some brilliaut article in support of his party, In 
1850 the German Diet was restored under the presi- 
dency of Austria, and Prussia was reduced to a very 
surbordinate position, In 1851 Bismarck entered the 
diplomatic service, and represented Prussia as Am- 
bassador to the Diet at Frankfort, Hehad not long 
been at Frankfort before he saw with disgust the 
low estimation into which his country was fallen, 
together with the encroaching arrogance of Austria, 
at thattime the undisputed leading power of Ger- 
many. Bismarck set himself to change all that; he 
did so with rare courage and energy, and with rare 
success also, as we now know. His first visit to 
Count Rechberg, the Austrian Minister and the 
President of the Diet, was characteristic. Rechberg, 
who just then was engaged, begged him to wait a 
minute; whereupon be seated himself on the sofa 
and quietly lita cigar, He was determined from the 
outset to uphold the perfect equality of his country 
with Austria. 

In 1859 he was sent as Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, and in 1862 in alike capacity to Paris. Iv 
1862 he was recalled to Prussia as Minister of the 
King’s House and of Foreign Affairs. For long he was 
regarded with distrust as a supporter of the unpopu- 
lar monarchical régime, He in the name of the King 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies after a series of 
angry altercations, In 1863 occurred the enterprise 
of Schleswig-Holstein, in which Austria reluctantly 
took part; and in 1866, aided by Italy, war was 
made on Austria, at the conclusion of which war 
Austria consented to retire from Germany. Bismarck 
was now the idol of the people. His policy had two 
objects: first, to expel Austria from the Germanic 
body; secondly, to rally round Prussia those mem~ 
bers of that body which the events of history had 
dispersed, He has attained them both. ; 

In 1865 he was created a count, receiving as a gift 
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‘rom the King of Prussia a valuable estate in 
Luxemburg. Ly the Treaty of Prague, 1666, be had 
secured the withdrawal of Austria already mentioned, 
the dissolution of the German Bund, the headship of 
Prussia in Germany, and the incorporation of Han- 
over, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Hegse-Homburg, the 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, part 
of Hesse Darmstadt, the free city of Fraukfort, and 
the Principality of Hobenzollern with the Prussian 
dominions. These were splendid services for 
Prussia and for the whole German race, long divided 
and depressed, to theirown and the general detri- 
ment. In 1867 Count Bismarck organised the North 
German Confederation, consisting of twenty-two 
States, headed by the King of Prussia; and a 
Federal Council and a Diet, or Common Parliament, 
were established. The Luxemburg question was 
settled by the neutralisation of that territory, But 
in 1870 a weightier dispute arose, leading to the 
memorable Franco-German War. Our “ ally,” Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was willing to engage England 
in war for theintegrity of Belgium, and later on, 
when he supposed his preparations were complete, 
he seized the flimsy pretext of the announcement of 
a Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish Crown 

-a candidature which was withdrawn—to declare 
war against Prussia, 

According to M, Rouher he had occupied four years 
in perfecting the organisation of the army, and he 
went to war confisent of success. We know the 
result, Count Bismarck accompanied the King 
throughout the campaign, and after the capitulation 
of Paris he dictated the terms of peace (the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine, German provinces which 
had been violently annexed by France, and a war 
indemnity of five milliards of francs). He saw the 
old disturbing power of Europe beaten back, the 
triumph and the unity of the German people secured, 
aud he saw, in the royal palace of the invaders, the 
Imperial German Crowa placed upon the head of 
his monarch, In January, 1871, he was appointed 
Onancellor of the Empire, and in March of the same 
year he was raised to the rank of Prince. Honours 
were never more appropriately bestowed, never 
more deserved, though they could add little to the 
intrinsic nobility of the man, 

in more recent years his struggle with the Ultra- 
montane Roman Catholics has attracted great atten- 
tion, Matters came to this pass, the State had to act 
in self-defenco against the political intrigues of con- 
spirators acting under the cloak of religion. The 
Jesuits were expelled, and the priests were required 
to obey the laws as other citizens, and not to divide 
their allegiance, or rather to render it to a foreign 
Prince. We have no desire to enter into this ques- 
tion, Butthe battle between Ultramontane Sacer- 
dotalism and Civil and Mental Freedom is not yet 
ended, and all Europe may possibly be occupied in 
the struggle, Even more dangerous, too—from the 
standpoint of rational constitutionalism—is the new 
revolutionary spirit, of lawlessness, atheism, and 
the guillotine, which by careful propaganda and oc- 
casional violent outbursts, still threatens the public 
tranquillity. If Count Bismarck has to dread the 
one, MacMahon, who has not forgotten the horrible 
Cmomune, may well recollect the other. 

Prince Bismarck’s personal appearance is fairly 
familiar to most of us, Small feet and hands, bald 
head, lofty brow, small gray eyes, in deep sockets, 
almost hidden by bushy eyebrows, and martial 
moustache, now nearly white, are the features chiefly 
noticeable, The time has hardly arrived for an 
exact valuation of him. But we in England ought 
to be able to honour bis patriotism, and most as- 
suredly, as Englishmen, we have cause to rejoice in 
his work. For centuries, from 1066 till 1815, and 
from Bouvines to Waterloo, Frauce was the brigand 
power, the common disturbver of Europe, and the 
coustant foe of this country, Any smail schoolboy, 
history in hand, will confirm this statement. 
It is well, therefore, in the interests of Europe 
that there sould be a counterpoise, Nor, of 
all things on the wide earth, need England 
Suspect the power which stood by us_ in 
our fight for life at Waterloo, One of the most vital 
hes of unity naturally links together the three main 
offshouts—English, German, American—of the fine 
old Saxon family; and with that family in pacific 
accord, the peace and the progress of the world are 
assured, and most certainly the prosperity of Great 
Britain. Z..:Hs. Gs 








MAKING FUN OF JUSTICE 
_ Tere is a strong tendency in the lower courts of 
Justice to indulge in a fourth-rate kind of wit, and 
report.rs are sometimes tempted to give currency 
to the more successful efforts of the producers, 





What isthe result? From laughing with a judge, 
the transition is easy to laughing at bim. Crime is 
no “laughing matter.” The poor drunkard, for 
example, or the woman lost to shame, may excite 
pity, and the wilful wrong-doer, indignation, but 
can never afford amusement to a well-ordered mind, 
Jastice in jest does not carry weight. Justice ought 
to be grave, earnest, and severe in mien, Drollery 
on the bench is not for the public good. It is inde- 
cency. The magistrate who laughs with a coarse 
criminal, seems to him, and bis fellows, to condone 
the crime, 








BLOWS ON THE HEAD. 


We have just arisen from the perusal of a paper 
giving an account of a blow on the head changing 
an idiot into a person of extraordivary intellect, 

This account tells us that there are a great num- 
ber of well-authenticated instances where blows upon 
the head have changed idiots into geniuses, and, of 
course, we don’t dispute the assertion, We don’t 
kvow anything about it, but we do know that if the 
result were always to be relied upon, it would pay 
well for somebody to go about the world with a 
sledge-hammer striking out right and left where- 
ever a head was tu be found. 

Medical journals tell us that the brain is fre- 
quently injured by blows to such an extent that im- 
vecility is the result, and we cannot help thinking 
that sometimes there must have been a great deal of 
brain dealt with in this way, 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that we know so little 
of the science of blows as applied tothe brain. If 
we could only gauge and graduate the thing as we 
do the steam in the steam-engine, what wonderfal 
results might be brought about. If we knew just 
how and where to attack the brain of our over- 
burdened wise men, how much we might accomplish 
for them, ‘Their intellectual sharpness might be 
toned down so that they would not want to be elec- 
ted MPs; and, as for idiots, why, by a judicious 
system of ‘ boxing ears,’’ they might be made fit for 
the judicial bench, and would probably shine as 
members of coroners’ juries. eee 


FACETLA 





LUXURLY. 

A DILAPIDATED mau with a satchel containing a 
bottle of gin, four boxes of sardines, two small boxes 
of cigars, a Lottle of whiskey, several dozen fried 
oysters, a bottle of brandy, mustard, pepper, and 
salt in castors, and a bottle of coffee, was arrested by 
the police as a thief. But he easily proved that his 
provisions had been honestly paid for. He ‘' wanted 
to live like a king once in his life,” he explained. 


FEAR, 


Litt x four-year-old Lula was very much afraid 
in the dark, and for that reason had a great dream of 
ved-time. Complaining of this toa friend one cay, 
she was told that if she would remember always that 
“darkness aud light are alike to God” she would 
no longer be afraid. The next morning upon enter- 
ing the breakfasteroom the little one exclaimed : 

Well, Mrs, » 1 was ’fraid agin last night!” 

** Why, how was that,” asked the lady ; “ did you 
not remember what I told you?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lula; “I ’membered it, but 
the ’fraid is in me, and can’t be got out of me.” 





NO FAITH IN BLUE GLASS. 


Ovp Siand ore of his chums met yesterday morn- 
ing. 

** Where is you bin dis mornin’, Peter 2?” 

“ l’se bin up dar at Marse Willum’s house putting 
in some blue glass in de winders ob de flow’r konser- 
vatif |’ 

Oxp Sr: “Ah! this chile don’t like blue glass— 
can’t see who's comin’,” 

A NEGKO, being asked for his definition of a gen- 
tleman, gave tie following: ‘“ Massa make de black 
man workee—make de ox workee—make ebery ting 
workee—only de hog—he no workee ; he eat, he 
drink, he walk ’bout, he go to sleep when he please, 
he liff like a gentleman,” 

GARRICK put it in this way to the preacher : 

‘* You deal with facts as if they were fictions—1 
deal with fictions as if they were facts.” 


A MYSTERY, 

Two darkeys had boughta piece of pork, and 
Sam having no place to put his entrusted it to 
Julius’s keeping. Next morning they met and 
Julius said ; 











“A most strange thing happened at my house last 
night, Sam; a mystery to me,” 

“ Ah! Julius, what was dat ?”’ 

** Well, Sam, dis mornin’ I went into de cellar for 
to get a piece of hog for breakfast, and I put my 
hand in de brine and felt all around, but no pork 
dere—al] gone—couldn’t tell what went with it; so 
I turned up de barrel, Sam, true as preaching, de 
rate had eat a hole clar frou de bottom ob de bar’) 
and dragged de pork all out.’ 

Why didn’t the brine run out of the hole?” 

** Ah, Sam, dat’s de mystery.” 


** Union is not always strength,” as was Casually 
remarked the other morning by a tramp as he paused 
midway with his gruel. —Fun, 


ONE ADWANTAGE, 


Count GLricHeEn’s statue of Alfred the Great has 
been erected in a town of which everyone may claim 
to be an inhabitant. We live in Want age, all of us, 

—run. 
‘A FAR CRy.” 


Tourist (who is great at astovishing the natives) : 
** Well, my man, I suppose you can see a long way 
from here, Such a clever fellow as you can seo 
America, now, wnen the sky’s clear?” 

Scutcu SHEPHERD; ‘‘ Eh, mon, anda long way 
beyaut.” 

Tourist: “ Beyond! Why, where can you see ?”’ 

S. S.: ‘Eh, mon, the mune’s a good deal further 
than a’ yer Merickies, nae doobt,” —Fun. 


Tux Trug Hovuss or CorrEectTi0on.—The Work- 
house. —Fup. 


TROUBLED WATBRS. 


Mr. Frepericx CAvILL, the well-known pro- 
fessional swimmer, has been charged atthe Mid- 
dlesex Sessions with an assault on Mr. William 
Diver, After this who will Cavil atthe proverb that 
“Two of a trade never agree???) —Funny Folks, 


THE ORDER For “ Dip”-Lomatists,—The Bath 

of course. —Funny Volks. 
UNREASONABLE, 

To complain that the telegrams from the seat of 

war give us “conflicting accuunts ”’ of the fighting, 
—Funny Folks. 
GOOD RECREATION FOR ASTRONOMERS, 

Go1nG to a music hall where “all the stars appear 

nightly.” —Tunny Folks, 
A CREATURK OF CONTRARIES, 

It is paradoxical that women should wear veils, 
since the first who adopted them set their faces 
against them, —Funny Folks. 

OUR CHUMMIES, 


Tu metropolitan chimney sweeps bad a meeting 
at the Foresters’ Hall, the other day, with the object 
of forming a trade benefit soviety. The chairman 
spoke very flue-ently in aid of the undertaking, and 
some very soot-able replies were made, It would bo 
cynical to suggest that such a black business ‘‘ won’t 
wash,’’ On the contrary, there are drawbacks to 
the trade which it is calculated to overcome—in fact, 
to make of them a‘ clean sweep.’”’—Fuuny Folks. 

Tux Pick oF THE Anmy,—Sappers and Miners. 

—Fuuny Folks, 

A Vest-Ep INTEREST,—Schneider's “little bill,”’ 

—Fun. 

A Buvg Pitt, Harp To SwaLLow.—The recent 

ecandal at Christ’s Hospital. —Fun, 
MOCK-MODESTY. 

Furppy LonasHanks (who is really very proud 
of his lofty stature): ‘‘1 aesure you, my dear fellow, 
I find my height an awful nuisance. 1’d give any- 
thing to be no bigger than you!” 33 

Jack SHort: “Then why the dickens do you 
wear such enormous heels ?” —Punch, 

NOT PROVEN. 
PRESBYTERIAN Minister: ‘Don’t you kuow it’s 


wicked to catch fish on the Sawbath ?” : 
SMALL Boy (not having had a rise all the morning): 


“* Wha’s catchin’ fesh ?” —Punch. 
HOG AND DOG. 
Wuen Tartar meets Turk, | 
With their mutual ferocities, 
Then—horrible work!—_ . 
Comes the tug of atrocities. 
—Punch. 
British INTEREST.—Wherever there’s British 
—Punch. 


Capital. 
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THE FIEND TWIN'S DIARY. 


Janvary—Am borm Didn't want to be, Object 
immediately as loud ag I can.. Younger brother 
born seven minutes later. Looks. foolish; ,but. may 
improveas he mellows with age. 

ebrunry—Oatch a cold. Give it. to younger 
brother, He’s sicklior than.I.am. Very nearly 
settles him. 

March—Catch a nice rash. _Passit on the other 
cove. Pretty well winds up hig tlock. 

April—They’ve christene@'ns, I'm Augtistas‘and 
he's Alexander. Vllkick him when he sleeps. 

May—Got the rattle rash. Hooray! Sob he, 
only worse. 

Juue—They don’t think they'll be able to rear 
him. He's to have cod-liver oil, Can’t help 
laughing, 

July—He’s been squalling awful. Nurse says 
it’s his nasty temper. Isknow it’s‘ pin, bat I’m 
not going to say. 

August—We’ve got @ new nurse, who talks to a 
tall soldier and leaves a perambulator basking in the 
Alexander gota blister on; his nose. They 
They're going to give him 


sun. 
don't know what it is 
a powder. 
September—l’ve given him the. scarlatinas 
seems resigned. I’ve nailed his feeding bottle. 
October—I’ve got a new game: now—poking 
Noah's wife into his ear when thenurse ain't look- 


He 


November — We're beginning to walk. He’s 
weaker on his pins than Iam,soI can shove him 
over easy. 

December—I'm beginning to cut my first tooth. 
nas it's through I’ve made up my. mind to 
bite Alexander, 


As 80 
MISCHIEF BREWING. 
Mrs. Bute (to the children); ‘ Yes,.dears, enjoy 
your Kut [think it likely we shail have a 
storm before long.”’ —Judy. 


‘lves ! 
A LITTLE sToRY, 
(Unaccountably omitted from all the guides to all 
the watering places.) 

‘© You don’t look well, Miss Pentonville,” 

‘“No, The seaside dovsu’t agree with me; I stop 
as loug as ever 1 can, and then go back to town to 
get weil.” —Judy, 

LIGHT AND ’EAT. 

StivenaL gentlemen persist in writing to the 
papers that there are not enough lights on the 
Underground, Our cat, who was lost in a tunnel 
for a fortnight, brought back the same impression, 

—Tun. 
ATTITUDE IS EVERYTHING.” 

Russia: “Ilallo! Does this mean war, sir?” 

Denny: Not at all, Don’t you see we're only 
presenting our best complements?” —fun. 


THE SUIT. 


Tury had been engaged for a long time, and one 
evening were reading the paper together. ‘ Look, 
love,’ he exclaimed, “ only three pounds for a suit 
of clothes,’’ 

“Is it a wedding suit?” she asked, looking 
naively at her lover. 

** On, no,’ he answered, “it is a business suit.” 

** Well, I meant business,” she replied. 


Tne Burial Question was practically put by a 
sexton belonging to a parish church not twenty 
miles from Morpeth, who was lately collecting the 
Easter dues, 

Calling on one of the parishioners who refused to 
pay, the'sexton grew angry, and exclaimed, “If ye 
winnet pay this time, what wad yo say, when ye dee, 


if aa winnet bury ye!” 





FoR LADIES ONLY. 

THINGS a married woman cannot help thinking : 

Thst she was a very pretty girl at sixteen. 

That she had, or would have had, a great many 
go Md offers. 

That all her lady friends are five years older than 
they say they are. 

That she has a very fine mind, 

That if her husband had acted on her advice he 
would be a richer man to-day. 

That people think too much of the looks of that 
Miss Blank, who would not be called handsome if 
she didu’t make herself:up. 

hat her mother-in-law is a very trying woman. 





That ler girls are’ pretti¢r thane Mrs) Blank’s 
ir he. 

That she would like’ to know where -her husband 
spends his evenings when he'stiys out. 

That her eldest sot takes ‘after him. 

That he is goihg to throw himself away on Miss 
Scraggs. 

That Miss Scraggs set her cap, for hia, and did 
all the courting. 

That her servant girls.are tise) worst ever Luown. 

That she has taste in dress. 

That she has a good: temper. 

That she pities old aaids, 





THE ROSD-BUSH-IN THE UPPER WINDOW. 


Down in the heart of the city’s. slums, 
here never a ray, of sunlight comes ; 

Where cr'me,. aud hunger, and gaunt 

despair 

Fiend-like crouch in their tiger Iair; 

Where squalor and filth are found alone, 

And Christian charity ne’er is known, 

Standa a tenement, tottering, old, 

Reeking with dampness, gtey with tiould. 

Ricketty stairways, crambling eavés, 

A home of drunkards, beggars and thiere*. 

About tho doors'through thie livelong'ds » 

Children in rags and tatters play. 

Forth from its portals robbers creep 

To prey while the world is fast asleep, 

And into its depths at early dawn 

Reels ‘and staggers the sot forlorn. 

Within, each scantily furnished room 

Bespeaks bat poverty; crime, and gloom. 

No mausio of gentle voices falls 

Upon the ear in those: narrow’ halls, 

No accent of homelike peace and rest, 

But oath, and-quarrel, and aranken jest 

Come forth to tell of the hell within, 

That wretched home of sorrow and sin, 


Yet, up in a window, beneati the roof 
O/ this tenement-house, so far aloof 
From the haunts of fashion, I saw one 


aay, 
As I passed along that narrow way, 
A simple flower that some hand had placed 
On the sill, and its quiet freshness graced 
That desert spot with a beauty rare, 
And I knew that the one who placed it 
there 
And wavered it daily had»still a part 
Of God given purity in her ‘heart; 
For that wodest budin the window high, 
Looking up to the clear blue sky, 
Lovingly looking to Heaven above, 
Told of a simple, childish love 
For purer things—of an inward grace 
That not even sin could yet cfface, 


So oft and again, in passing by, 

I'd upward glance to that window high, 

Aud wonder whose was’ the tender care 

Tat watched and watered that rose-bash 
there. 

One day as I passed at rapid pace 

I caught a glimpseof a poor pale face 

Peering out from the window high, 

And I said to myself—I koow not why— 

As [hurried on, ‘* The spell is o’er 

ull soon, your flower will bloom no 
more.”’ 


I passed again, one sombre morn, 
‘Tarough that dark and dingy street for- 
lorn, 
The very heavens seemed to frown, 
‘Tne rain waspouriug in torrents down, 
A saduess and gloom complete 
liad settled down on that lonely street; 
And I knew not why, but over my soul 
A sudden and dark foreboding stole; 
But I laughed it down in sorrowful seorn, 
And upward looked for tiie flower—’twas 
gone, 
But before the’door a charity van 
Stood at the kerb, and I saw a man 
Piacirg the’rose‘btish, withered and thin, 
On a rude’ pine coffin that laid within. 
G, L. C. 
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STATISTICS: 


AN interesting return has been issued. In a 
country like England, where there is no conseription, 
and service unver arms: is a voluntary contract, the 
figures given below will have especial interest. The 
return gives the total population between the ages of 


ld5iand 35in each county, andthe numberof militia, 
yeomanry cavalry, and voluntéers in 1876, and the 
ratio per 100 of the male/popuulation between these 
ages so employed, In. Kent: the number of militix 
\presént at training in 1876!was 2,130, of whom (3 
were officers, 116. non-commissioned | offieets, 25 
drummers, and. 1,926 privates. 70. who were absent 
with leavemake the-total.2;200, 25 oflieers received 
certificates, of efficiency. Of yeomanry cavalry) 376 
were present atinspeotion.in- 1876, 6f whom 28 were 
officers;,48. non-commissioned officers, and. 300 pri- 
vates; 92 who were absent with leave/bring up the 
total to 458.. There were 389 horses; Of efficient 
volunteers-there were 4,883, including 206 officers, 
430: non-commissioned. officers;,98, trumpeters and 
duglersy and 4,149 privates. 144 officers obtained 
certificates of. proficiency'in 1876. The grand total 
of these auxiliary forces in one county was 7,541, 
and the ratio per 100 of the male population between 
& aad 35 years of age; who numbered 139;509; w.s 
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GEMS. 
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A Good man is thé next*thing on earth toa good 
womah. 

Every day, brings:its own dutics, and carries. them 
along, with it; and they are as waves broken on the 
shore, many/like.them coming. after, but none ever 
the same, 

Ivy a man could-be conscious! of all that is»said of 
him: in his: absencey he would» probably beeetie a 
very modest man indeed. 

Exenustve solitade and) exelusive sociality: aro 
both injuriows; ind, with the exception of their vr ler 
of precedence, not!.ing is so important as their inter- 
change. 

You cannot ‘fathom your’ mitd, There isa’ well 
of thought. there which has: no bottom. ‘I'he nicro 
you draw from it the more plentiful and clear it will 
be. 

‘up greatest gift we can. bestow on others iso 
good example. 

Dip men govern themselves as they ought tho 
world would be well disciplined. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


dl 


A new method of preserving flowers, successfully 
adopted by Dr. Miergues, is reported. Ech flower, 
held by the extremity of the. stalk, is plunged into a 
vessel. of paraffin, quickly withdrawn, and twirled 
rapidly between the finger and thumb, so.as to shake 
off the superfluous oil. Bouquets. of flowers thus 
treated have been kept upwards. of twelve moaths 
without’ losing their shape or colours. Whether 
the smell of paraffin be equally persistent the doctur 
has forgotten to inform us. 

To Drsmrxrecr Rooms.—Tlie’ disinfection of 
room is‘not’ complete unless tle’ walls’ have been 
thoroughly cleansed, If they are papered, the paper 
mast be removed aad the surface’ beneath carefully 
scraped and washed. If the walls are painted, they 
should be washed’ with caustic soda, ‘Tlie ceiling 
should also be subjected to a similar treatment, 

To Tux Zinc.—Make a bath. of distilled water 
1 gallon, pyrophosphate of soda 8} 0zs., fused proto- 
chloride. of tin $.0m. A thin: coat of tin cam be ob- 
tained: by simply dipping.the zinc: in. the bath, and 
ove of any thickness by thy aid.of the battery. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Court of Common Vouncil has decided to 
widen London Bridge at a’cost of £50,000. 

Briguam YouxG lias béen celebrating! his silver 
wedding, and’it will be about three years before he 
gets through with it. 

It is’ stated that when the Queen of Holland was 
on her death bed she uttéred a nielaicholy prophecy 
with respect to the fature'of her country, She said. 
“You will never see another Queen of Holland, and 
a Republic will not take my place.” She said also, 
“I foresee disastrous calamities: for Frauce.” 
Putting the two predictions together the dying 
Queen’s prognostications ate’ easy to understand. 
She believed that the present Sovereign is the last 
King of Holland, that there will be a fresh war 
between France and Germany, in which the former 
will be beaten, and the latter will hecome Master of 
Holland, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Litrte Oxnzg,—Galaxy is the astronomical term for the 
c lection of stars called the M‘lky Way, but it is com- 
nouly used to express or signify any gathering of 
‘bright, particular stars,” whether persons, planets, or 
auy other objects, 

ProGress.—We know nothing of *‘ Harnett’s”’ Charity. 
Probably you mean.“ Arneway’s,’’ the address of which 
is 8, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

J.N. C.—Your sonnet will most likely appear as soon 
as we can find room for it. Our gratuitous supply of 
such kinds of literature is always so much in excéss of 
our requiréments that we cannot guarantee any pecu- 
niary remuneration. for them at any time, 

TurK.—1. If you have good reason to suppose that all 
or either of your letters reached the person for whom 
they were intended, the fact thut they remain un- 
answered indicates that a renewal of the acquaintance 
is undesirable. 2, There is no reason why you should 
not write, even though six years have elapsed. Perhaps 
more kindly feelings have in the interval sprung up on 
both sides, 3. We make no charge for our matrimonial 
advertisements, ; : 

Frantis 8.—We will give your lines a place as soon as 
possible, See-answer to * J,.N, 0,” ‘ 

PLoveuman.—Write to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, Scotland Yard, London, 

Mania G.—Belore this roaches you we hope you will 
have got rid of your troublesome tenants—that is, 
parted with those irredeemably decayed teeth which are 
nu doubt the cause of your suffering, For face-ache try 
three or four times aday a tablespoonful of soft water 
mixed with muriate of ammonia in the proportion of 
nine ounces of the former to one ounce of the latter, 

Annizx MatiLtpa.—Handwriting remarkably good; not 
£0 the composition and spelling of your note, both of 
which are'very defective. 

Beinpa,—Yes. Brown paper, steeped. in turpentine 
or benzine, is perhaps better than camphor to keep 
moths away, 

H, G. 8.—The interments in the catacombs at Rome 
are estimated at 7,000,000. 

Yarpo Siieck.—From 1722 to 1857 the pepniation of 
Ruseia inereased from 14,000,000 to 74,000,000. 

ReapEr,—Lerlin was a fishing hamlet in 1132, One 
lundred years laterit became a city, and fifty years after 
it was surrounded by awall, ‘To-day it basa population 
of nearly one million souls, and is the great: German 
capital and royal residence of Kaiser William, 

Crita.—We believe that flowers, may be preserved « 
long time by being dipped in parafiin. Each flower, held 
by the extremity of the stalk, is plunged into a.vessel 
of paraffin, quickly withdrawn, and twirled rapidly be- 
tween the finger and thumb, so as. to shake off the 
superfluous oil, Bouquets of flowers thus treated have 
been kept upwards of a twelvemonth without losing 
their shape or colours, e smell of paraffin may be 
considered as an objection to this method while it lasts, 

W. B.—A good dryer for paints is made by grinding or 
Cicoateanye asmall quantity of sugar of lead in linseed 
ol 


May.—For sociables, receptions, &0., where the re- 
‘reshments are handed round and are of a simple cba- 
racter, everything should be excellent in the highest 
degree, delicateiy prepared, and attractively served. 
Saudwiches and coffee, chocolate or tea, a variety of 
nice cake, jellies, ice-cream or ices, and fruit, are appro- 
priate, Fora more pretentious occasion a simple table, 
prettily decorated with flowers, and set with fruit, loi- 
ster salad, chicken croquettes, pickled oysters, and one 
or two kinds of ice-cream aud cake, and coffee and tea, 
is quite enough. — 

[.J.L.—To Keep Eggs: Make a solution of borax 
water, a héaping teaspoonful of pulterised borax toa 
pint of boiling water; let it stamd until the solution 
Lecomes warm, but not allow it to get so cool that the 
borax will crystallise; dip the egys quickly then; keep 
iu & coo) piace; the borax will crystaliise around the 
egg, and therefore keep out the air-and preserve the 


ezg, 
j aa is certainly impossible to accede to your re- 
Ves e 

J. H, wishes. to correspond with a young lady about 
. tan Hé is nineveen, fair, dark hair, and ‘afféc- 
sUDE . 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


tthe ——— 


It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in the 


“LONDON 


READER” 


Biographics of Eminent Living MenPoliticians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &e.—cacir 
being, accompanied bya Lifelike: Portrait: 
THE. PRESENT NUMBER CONTAINS 


PRINCE BISMARCK, EX-CHANCELLOR of GERMANY. 





This feature will constitute both'a highly interesting attraction and also 
aimeost useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 








Hager and James, two non-commissioned officers in 
the army, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view'to matrimony. Harry is tall, hazet 
eyes, auburn hair, good-looking. James is’ of medium 
height, blue eyes; licht hair, good-looking. Muet be 
fond of home and loving. ¢ 

M. R., twenty-one, good-looking, dark, fond of music, 
would like to receive carte-de-visite of a young lady 
about twenty. . 

Suytock and Roto, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Shylock is of metinm height, fair, Romeo is tail, 
brown hair and eyes. Respondents must be fond of 
home, 

Pitor Jack and Guost or tae ‘‘VENeraNcs,” two 
signalmen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Pilot Jack is twenty-three, good- 
looking. Ghost of the ‘‘Veuseance” is fair, Must be 
about their own age, domesticated, fond of home and 
children, 

T. C., J. M., and T. P., three friends, would like to 
exchange carte-de-visites with three youny ladies with a 
view'to matrimony. T. C. is twenvy, tail,dark, J. M, 
is twenty, medium height, fair, ‘IT. >. is nineteen, 
medium height, fair, 


THE LIGHT, 


A.Lient shines out in the darkness— 
The light from my beautiful home— 
It cheers my lone heart in ite brightness, 
While out in the wide world I roam. 


No matter how dark or how gloomy, 
Its gleaming was always there 

To welcome my home returning 
From the long day’s worry and care, 


The light has gone out in the darkness, 
‘Tis shining no welcome for me, 

And the dear oné who kept it burning 
From the sorrows of earth is free. 


Her connsel bas followed my wandering, 
Her prayers have guided me throuzh ; 
And if I've resisted temptution 
‘Tis because she was loyal aud true, 


A light shines ont in the darkness, 
A light from the Heavenly shore— 
And her dear heart will keep it burning 
To guide my frail bark o’er, 


Ob, wires, keep the home-light burning, 
To your trast be loyal and true, 
For many a heart may be striving 

To enter tie Gates after you, Nik. 


Es:ver and Laerga, two friends, would. like to. corre- 
spond with two young men, Both are fair, of medium 
heivitt. Must be tall, dark, and of very loving disposi- 
uones, 

Poppy, Parry, and Datsy, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young:men with a view to matri- 
mony. Poppy is twenty-two, short, dark hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition. Patty is twenty, auburn hair, 
grey eyes, medium height, and fond of home and 
children; Daisy is nineteen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes; golden hair, considered good-looking. Respon- 
dents musth be between twenty and twenty-four, good- 
looking, tall, dark, fond of home and children, of loving 
dispositions. 

Atice W., sixteen, wishes to correspond with a young 
centieman with aview to matrimony, She?is tall, dark, 
brown hair and eyes, 

Hrxuey R,, seventeen, tall, auburn hair, brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty, good-looking, fond of home and music, Trades- 
mat preferred, 

AGgxxs E., sixteen, light brown hair, hazel eyes, tal), 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony, whe must be’ between. eighteen and 
twenty, fair, 





Marx and Luke, two friends, wouldlike to correspond 
with two youug lacGies with a view to matrimony. Mark 
is twenty-fonr: Lukeis twenty-five. 

Agent W. H., twenty-one, tall, black curly hair, hazel 
eyes, would like to correspond with a lady of loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children. 

Joun H. H., medium height, lizyht hair, blue eyes, 
fair, would like to receive carte-de-visite of ayoung lady 
of loving disposition, and yery fond of home and chil- 


en. 

R, BR, and F. S., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen, K, R. is tall, dark hair and eyes, 
F. S. is tail, dark hair, blue eyes, 

M. T. P., twenty-nine, dark, medium height, of a lor- 
ing disposition, thoroughly domesticated, would like to 
correspond with a young man, Must be between thirty- 
six and forty, tall, dark, fond of home, 

Mrccory, twenty, medium height, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen or nineteen, 

Hector, twenty-five, good-looking, tall, dark, would 
= to exchange carte-de-visite with a respectable youny 

dy. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECKIVED ; 


_Jesstz and Macerm are responded to by—W. H. and 
R. D, W. Hy, is twenty-one, dark, fond of home and chil- 
dren, R, D. is twenty, good-looking, dari, very foud of 
nome, 

Estua 8, by—Marco L., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, 
good-looking, 

Joxw Bisnerror by—Jessie; nineteen, dark lair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposvtion, 

‘Tom ManGiine-Lboakp by—Janie R,, twenty-one, daris 
hair and eyes, tall, 

Jack Piusn by—Lizzie, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of home. 

W. G. D. by—Jessie C., eighteen, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Anwix by—Harry, nineteen, medium height, fair com- 
plexiow, 

M. M. M. by—A. H. M., nineteen, a Good Templar. 

Hewnt W. by—Blue Bell, tah, light hair, hue eyes, 
fond of home.. 

Atrrepd by—A. H., twenty-one, dark. 

E. ©. by—Evan, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, guod- 
looking. 

Emma 8. by—Richard C., dark, fond of home, music, 
and children, 

Enisy S. by—Joseph S8., twenty-one. 

Tep B.bpy—Annie F., twenty, medium height, fair, blue 

eyes. 





* Aut the Bacx Nomeurs, Pants, and Vonumss of the 
‘*Lonpos Reaper” are in priut, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be seut to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Light- 
pence, attd Five Sirillings and Eightpeuce each, 

Tue Lonpos Reapgzt, Post-free, Three-halfpeace 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Sisilling and Kightpenace, 

Livvadd Fasuiox, Vols. 1.and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Everrfopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





2", Now Ready Vor, XXVILL, of Law Lox vox Reavet 
Price 4s; 6d) 

Aliso, the [rrnz and Inpuk to Vou. XXVILL., Price 
Ose Pens. e 





NOTICE.—Part 174 (Angust) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Hightpence. 





N.B,—Cormresrondents MUst AvpREss Tiretn Lerrer 
to tHe MpisoRor” Tux Lowpow Reaves,” 334, Strand 
w.c, 

+4+ We cannot undertaie! to return Rejected Mana 
scripts:.AS they are sent to us VOtuntarhy, autnors 


] should retain copies, 
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1 HE MYSTERIES OF DEN TISTRY | and under his careful supervision it can be applied 


- —.—_—_ — 


In the early feudal days of Europe it was the 
custom of monarchs when rather short of ready cash 
to place an unfortunate Lombard in the hands of 
the executioner and order the victim’s teeth to be 
“‘ punched out,” one by one, until the respectable old 
gentleman yielded up the precious contents of his 
secret coffers. If some of those ancient bankers 
whose molars, incisors, and bicuspids were extracted 
with so much torture, could revisit the world and 
sce people paying handsomely for the luxury of 
having their teeth removed and artificial sets made 
to take their place, they would be very much asto 
nished at the changes wrought by science. Yet they 
would still see that drawiig teeth was also often 
an excellent pretence for drawing money from the 
pockets of innocent patients; and they would find 
the place of the rutbless executioner usurped by the 
modern adventurer, who puts a tempting set of 
teeth in a glass case outside his door and calls him- 
self a dentist, There is no profession in the world 
so unprotected against the charlatan as that of den- 
tistry, but we may safely say that there is no pro- 
fession which has accomplished more for the health, 
comfort, and convenience of the human race. It has 
been truly remarked that the man who isa verg 
lion of courage in the stormy field of battle is utterly 
defeated and cast down by a toothache, 

Diseased teeth are frequently the real canses of 
many ills which the flesh is heir to, Insuflicient 
mastication of food, and consequently chronic dys- 
pepsia, with all its attendant maladies, are the 
certain results of decayed and imperfect teeth. In 
protecting us agaiust these evils, and in providing 
simple and effective remedies, the science of den'istry 
Las accomplished wonders. ‘The progress of decay 
can now be promptly and almost painlessly arrested, 
the troublesome old stumps can be whipped out of 
our mouths before we have time to think about pain, 
an! every vacancy can be filled by a beautiful, en- 
during, aud serviceable substitute. Lriefly, this is 
what dentistry has accomplished, but in arriving at 
its present stoge of progress a vast amount of patient 
scientific research and mechanical ingenuity have 
been pressed into the service of the profession. As 
in all other achievements which distinguish this 
Victorian age, we are indebted for our advanced 
knowledge toa few indefatigable and thoroughly 
practical pioneers, who not only avail themselves of 
every improvement and discovery, but are for ever 
striving to be foremost in the race. 

Grim and awful were the mysterious paraphernalia 
cf the olen Alchymist, but not one jot less impres- 
sive and ghostly are the mysteries of a dental factory. 
We hai lLeard strange ramours of wonderful work- 
shops, where palates were modelled in thin gold 
plates and vulcanite, by cunning workmen; where 
mineral tcoth of pearly whitexsess and marvellous 
dlursbility were fitted to artificial gums: where, in 
fact, all the secrets of scientific dentistry were to be 
seen, and we were fortunate enough to obtain admis- 
sion to one of the most favoured of these establish- 
1acnts—the dental surgery and factory of Mr. G. H. 
Jones, of 57, Great Russell Street. The han:isome 
frout of Mr. Jongs’s establishment presents no fea- 
ture beyond a small brass plate, to warn us of the 
professicn»l operations within, and, on entering, the 
beautiful exotics and tastefully-arranged appoint- 
ments must be very effective in distracting any 
unpleasant feelings of dread on the part of the 
patient. The surgery—which 3) years ago might 
have been called the “ torture chamber’’—is fitted 
with a very beautiful aquarium, wherein various 
specimens of the finny tribe disport themselves, in 
utter disregard of the interesting operations per- 
formed in the large—shall we say easy ?—chair 
opposite, In this room dental surgery is brought to 
the highest state of efliciency by the aid of mechanical 
contrivances, which reduce nearly all the most 
troublesome operations of exaction to almost painless 
processes. Thirty years ago every chemist professed 
to extract teeth, and armed himself accordingly witn 
a horrible instrument known as the “ Key,” which 
was an improvement on a much more cruel 
contrivance called the ‘‘ Pelican.” For the benefit, 
however, of tooth-aching humanity, the forceps were 
introduced, and have been brought to a state of great 
perfection. The forceps are constructed to secure a 
very firm hold on the tooth, without fear of fracture, 
a direct force drawing it without injury to the jaw 
or adjoining teeth. 

To those who do not care to feel even the momen- 
tary pain of such skilful treatment, Nitrous Oxide 
Gas is used, affording entire absence of pain during 
the operation. The gas is generally kept in a small 
stee] bottle, containing about 1,000 gallons; com- 
pressed in this portable form, it is conveyed from 
the chemical laboratory to the operating room, In 
the use of this gas Mr. G, H. Jones has introduced 
som@ important improvements; availing himself of 
itina state of extreme purity, as an anesthetic, 





to the most delicate patients with complete safety. 

The use of anzsthetics has conferred a great boon 
on suffering humanity, and has enabled the surgeon 
to perform operations without inflicting upon his 
patient the sharp psins which would otherwise 
shock the whole nervous system to a dangerous 
degree. From the remotest periods of history wo 
can trace the efforts of scientific men to find a 
means of ar:esting the acute sensitility to pain. 
Fifteen centuries ago those wonderful people, the 
Chinese, knew of a preparation called Mayo, which 
was said to deaden sensation. The immortal author 
of the Iliad and Odyssey sang of Helen pouring into 
the wine-cup at her husband’s court a mysterious 
liquid which caused oblivion to all sufferings. In 
modern times Faraday tried sulphuric ether, and 
although nitrous oxide had been discovered by 
Priestly as far back as 1776, it was not till 1800, 
when Sir Humphry Davy proved it to be respirable, 
that its value was discovered as a harmless but most 
effective anzsthetic. Its gravity is nearly that of 
the atmosphere, and it supports combustion with 
almost the samo energy as pure oxygen. There is 
no actually unpleasant sensation produced either in 
the act of breathing it or in recovering from the 
state of complete insensibility whieh it instantly 
causes, As to this condition of oblivion much that 
is interesting might be related. Strange and 
pleasant dreams are said to occur in that minute of 
unconsciousness, and the patient wakes up with no 
fevling of depression or nervous headache. 

Tue editor of a popular publication, suffering from 
the torture of toothache, rushed to Mr. G. H. Jones's 
dental surgery for relief, and thus describes the 
effects of nitrous oxide gas:—*‘ The feeling for the 
moment was something between the rushing intoa 
tunnel in an express train and the taking a header 
from a good height into the sea. By no means an 
unpleasant sensation, however, and then for the space 
of about 20 seconds I was nowhere, and at the 
expiration of that. time I heard a bang, and then a 
voice called out, ‘ Now, sir, wake up, and rinse your 
mouth with a little water!’ And then I stood before 
the windows perfectly calm; perfectly comfortable, 
without the least idea that my tooth had gone until 
my tongue found its way to the vacant place. No 
shock to the nerves, no painfal recollections of an 
awful wrench, no uncomfortable after effects of any 
kind; on the contrary, a pleasant sensation of 
having had a glass of champagne, and a tendeney for 
an hour after to sing snatches of “ Rule Britannia.” 

That this is a thoroughly truthful statement we 
have every reason to believe, since it is confirmed by 
patients day after day in this 100m, Oi course the 
use of nitrous oxidegas and of excellent instruments 
are not the all-in-all of dentistry, Experience aud 
skill are necessary to use these means successfully, 
and there is no doubt that many a poor sufferer who 
gets into unskilful hands has a very different tale to 
tell of “the champagne,’ and goes away more 
iisposed to groan than to sing. 

A large proportion of the delightful operations 
performed in this “drawing” room are of a decidedly 
conservative character, for your really skilful dental 
surgeon always seeks to preserve rather than destroy. 
True, he can fit in beautiful substitutes, but so long 
a3 the natural teeth can be retained without injury 
to health or inconvenience, it is the duty of the 
dental surgeon to repair and protect them, Leaving the 
surgery and passing through a long corridor or covered 
way, adorned with shrubs and flowers, we ascend a 
few steps and find ourselves inthe Dental Factory. 

There is a certain Capuchin convent much fre- 
quented by Continental tourists, where vast subter- 
ranean vaults have constituted the burial-places of 
the monks through a long line of centuries, and the 
walls of these vaults are formed and decorated 
with the bones of the departed fathers, Even toe- 
nails were pressed into the service of the decorators, 
and are used for the small and more delicate traceries. 
We thought of this weird place as we looked at the 
walls of Mr. G. H. Jones’s Dental Factory. Rows 
upon rows, from floor to ceiling, of grim, g@ping, 
grinning jaws. They were not of human bones, but 
they bore the impress of living mouths—mouths of 
every shape and form. Transferred from composi- 
tion to plaster, there they were, silent and solemn 
models of thousands of human mouths, of all ages, 
of all sizes. There were massive lower jaws, with 
two or three solitary but formidable old tusks; 
there were little well-shaped mouths with only a 
f-w vacancies in the row of small and even teeth. 
There probably was the mouth of some convivial 
alderman who had worn out his natural molars at 
civic banquets. Here, perhaps, was the impress of 
a pretty mouth, capable of winning men’s hearts with 
a smile. 

One cou'd almost guess the sort of people whose 
mouths are modelled in some of these cold-looking 
plaster casts, Some broken rews of imperfect teeth 
look very old ani feeble, some grim and spiteful, 
some strangely humorous, as if a good joke were 
just struggling through the old stumps, some greedy 





and grasping, some firm and manly, some gentle and 
womanly. There must be many thousands of upper 
and lower jaws piled up against the walls of this 
factory, and the vacant snaces in all those jaws have 
been filled by artificial teeth made here. Let ussee 
how they are made. Woikmen are busily engaged 
in almost every stage of the manufacture, but we 
will begin at the beginning. We observed in the 
Surgery a number of white motal “‘trays’’ shaped 
to enter mouths of different dimensions; theso 
“trays”? are filled with a special composition, and 
the model is thus taken from the mouth, ‘The com- 
position mould is transferred to plaster, and from the 
plaster the artificial palate and teeth are carefully 
and accurately modelled, ‘ 

Gold has been, and is now, extensively used in 
the construction of dentures, To obtain a pérfectly 
true model in fine gold plate of all. the irregularities 
of the mouth, a metal reproduction of the plaster 
cast isobtained, and negatived ina softer metal. 
The gold plate is placed between these moulds, 
which are then beaten together till the gold assumes 
the exact form. 

In. this department of mechanical. dontistry Mr. 
G. H.. Jones has made many important discoveries, 
and has succeeded in introducing improvements 
which tend very much to the comfort and durability 
of artificial teeth, One of these improvements is 
the adaptation of the principle of the common sucker 
to the artificial palate. This patent suction-valve is 
really a remarkable invention, the upper case of 
teeth being, by its use, kept firmly in the mouth, 
only removable at the will of the wearer, The 
tongue, by a natural movement, exhausts the air 
from the valve, and the teeth are held securely in 
their place, All complicated mechanism is thus 
obviated, and there is nothing to cause portions of 
food to hang about the mouth. 

Many dentists use vulcanite, which is a mixture 
of indiarubber and sulpbur, in the manufacture of 
palates or bascs for artificial teeth; but Mr. G, H. 
Jones uses a preparation specially prepared under 
his own direction, and now known as Thionite. 
This preparation has many advantages, being prac- 
tically imperishable, and affording absolute resist- 
ance to the action of oil and acids, and consequently 
not being liable to corrode with the saliva or the 
acids of the stomach. Its strength and durability, 
combined with lightness, are also strong recom- 
mendations in its favour. To reduce the Thionite 
to a hard substance when. it has been moulded to 
the form required, steam pressure is used, which 
converts it into a perfectly compact substance as 
strong as metal. When artificial teeth were first intro- 
duced they were not artificial in the true sense of the 
word, but the teeth of living or dead persons, in whicha 
large trade was being done in Europe, It is said that 
certain European battlefields supplied a larze quantity 
of excellent teeth. It was soon discovered, however, 
that such teeth, being dead, were subject to a rapid 
process of decomposition, and efforts were made to find 
a material which would combine the requisite qualifica- 
tions of colour, hardness, and resistance to acids. After 
many experiments flour, spar, silex,aud other substances 
were manufactured into a kind of porcelain, and Mr. G. 
H, Jones has succeeded in bringing the whole process to 
remarkable perfection by his wonderful production of 
Adamantine Mineral Teeth. The colours and shades 
necessary for the successful imitation of Nature are 
produced by the use of metallic gold and platina, the 
oxides of gold titanium, manganese, cobalt, and uranium. 

There is no doubt that such valuable discoveries as 
these have added greatly to the fame of this factory, and 
may account for the employment of so many hands. 
Lathes, boilers, corrundum wheels, machinery of almost 
every kind used for modelling and filling, are busy at 
work, and one would almost imagine, tosee so extensive 
an industry, that artificial teeth were a necessity of 
daily existence, The fact is that they have been brought 
to such a state of perfection, and may be adapted s» 
easily, and with so little inconvenience to the wearer, 
that they have become most important additions fo the 
comfort of thousands, Not content with having brought 
to the hivhest possible cundition of efficiency a compiet¢ 
organisation for carrying out every department of den- 
tistry, we observe that popular instraction is also arrived 
at by Mr. G. H. Jones, Hundreds of thousands of little 
books, setting forth all necessary information concernin; 
the functions and diseases of the teeth, with good prac- 
tical advice, are sent out to all partsof the kingdom 
gratuitously, and quite a little book trade is bein: 
carried on in the apartment devoted to what we may 
designate the publishing branch of the establishment. 

There is an extraordinary amount of attention to mi- 
nute detai!s required in making a really serviceable sct 
of artificial teeth. Nature is not to be copied by a mere 
adventurer, who simply regards the work as one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Toassure an absoluteiy per- 
fect fit, eo that the wearer may feel in no way inconveni- 
enced, and to be sure that the materials used are of tie 
finest possible quality it is necessary that the manufacture 
should be personally superintended by an able dentist. 
We were astonished to observe how all the minutim of 
artificial teeth-matking were watched and inspected by 
Mr. G. H. Jones; but a wonderful facility for extracting 
teeth without pain is not the only reputation which 
this gentleman is jealous to preserve: he is equally 
careful that every set of teeth which goes forth from his 
factory shall be an additional memorial of his reputation. 
As year by year » steauy and certain progress is made, 
difficulty after difficulty overcome, we can well understand 
the professional enthusiasm which makes every depart- 
ment of dentistry a work of love to the man who follows 
it with a conscientious devotion, 





